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L 


“Loox at her well, Dr. Rhodes, and tell me if you have the 
heart to break in on her peace with a mere hope? which is all you 
have to offer her.” 

“T am looking at her well, Ted,” the older man said dryly. 
“ Perhaps I am looking a little deeper than you. I fancy you will 
find that for the mere hope which is all I mean to offer her the 
girl will be glad enough to fling away the place you set so much 
store by for her.” 

Ted Sylvester was resting on his oars, letting the dory drift 
with the tide. So calm it was that the two men had instinctively 
lowered their voices so as not to break in upon the silence of the sea. 
There might be another reason also: the girl yonder, half-sitting, 
half-lying on a ledge of rock that seemed, like the dory, idly drift- 
ing with the tide. 

This bit of an island, a mere jumble of dark ledges, eign from 
this point almost be taken for one of those great Bay-of-Fundy 
timber-rafts breaking up and floating on the sunny reach of 
waters. They pulsed so tranguilly about it that it too appeared 
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to heave upon the swell. Only that out of the midst of it a solid, 
tall white lantern glittered in the noontide blaze, as if already 
kindled, the Sea Wolves’ Light, to warn the sailors of the cruel 
fangs laid bare at the-waves ebb. 

That is all the warning now; but even on calm days like this 
when the strong, sandy tide rises there will be strange, fierce sounds 
about the place; hollow threatenings; sullen plunges in and out of 
the pools; suggestive rather of the English version of its name 
than of the “Loups Marins,” the harmless seals after which the 
first discoverers under Champlain called it. There is seldom a 
brown seal found on its ledges now, though there is a small brown 
figure basking there as the boat drifts near enough for both men 
to do as Sylvester recommended—look well at the girl. 

A small brown figure; brown head, pillowed on the arms flung 
upon the rock behind her; small face upturned to the clear noon, 
as a sunflower that would drink in the light. 

Only this sunflower face is of that rosy fairness which sun and 
sea-wind agree to spare. It had a faint expectant flush on it, and 
the girl raised herself to a sitting posture, turned towards the 
boat as it grated against a jutting ledge. 

“What are you doing there, Ailsie?” one of the men coiled out 
to her. 

“Waiting to help you ashore, Dr. Rhodes. With all your eyes— 
two pair, you say—you know you can’t get the dory in as well 
as I.” 

“What made you sit up as if you were receiving company, little 
one? Neither Sylvester nor I said one word after we came within 
ear-shot.” 

“Ah, but the sea told on you! Didn’t you hear the tinkle of 
the ripples at the prow?” 

Sylvester turned with a triumphant air to his companion. 
“There! can any added sense improve on that?” he said in an 
undertone. 


Dr. Rhodes was paying no attention to him. “ Well, but you . 


have not answered my question, Miss Ailsie. What were you 
doing?” 

A wistful change came over the small face. 

“T was trying to see the morning,” she said, simply. “It is 
bright, isn’t it? Maybe I’d have got out through the dark to. 
it,” half-petulant, half-laughing, “if you hadn’t called me back. 
When I lie in the sun sol fancy I might get out through the 
dark after awhile. There must be light, even for me, beyond.” 
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- It was the old doctor’s turn to look at the young one; he did 


it with the triumphant air intensified. 

“What makes you think you can get through the dark, Miss 
Ailsie, to the other side where there is light? You don’t mean 
light; you mean warmth. You can’t see; light is something to be 
seen.” 

The speech was almost brutal as she strained her blind face 
towards him. But perhaps the tone said more to her than the 
words, for she smiled. 

“T feel it, then my face feels forit and finds it. No, I don’t 
mean warmth, Dr. Rhodes. There is warmth when I sit beside 
the big stove in the winter, and hear the storm, hear the howling 
wolves; more warmth than this. But this is different.” 

Dr. Rhodes nodded to his companion in the boat; but he did 
not speak again until he had scrambled ashore; not too heavily 
considering his rather massive figure and his weight of three-score 
years. 

The rock-weed pelting with its yellow-green bladders the 
black ledges made them a little slippery; perhaps he needed the 
hands the girl held out to him on hearing his tread beside her. 

“My dear, the blind don’t see; that goes without saying. They 
may feel the warmth, but they have nothing in the world to do 
with light. Light doesn’t shine for them.” 

Ailsie put up her shoulder with an impatient shrug. 

“These people who have eyes they think they know everthing. 
Why, in my darkness I could tell you more. If you had been 
me sitting on the rocks here, Dr Rhodes, with your eyes shut, or 
your back turned, would you have known that a boat was coming 
in?” 

“No, that he would not, Miss Ailsie,” said Sylvester, speaking for 
the first time. 

There was an eagerness in his voice to array himself on her side: 
the two young people against the old one. 

The turn of her head showed that she placed him exactly where 
he stood below her. 

“Thanks, Dr. Sylvester,” she nodded to him, coolly, “but I can 
confound him too easily to need help. Who was it steered the 
boat straight to the cove yesterday, eh, Dr. Rhodes ?” 

“That rogue of an Oliver Disbrowe had the oars,” remarked Dr. 
Rhodes, dryly. “I heard you say you never went out rowing with- 
out him. He rows a clear stroke as an accompaniment to the 
rudder.” 
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She bit her lips with vexation; she would have snatched her 
hands away. 

But he still held them fast. 

“ Yes, yes, you can do many things little Ailsie. What you can- 
not do is to see light, being blind.” 

She tried to draw away from him like a passionate child. 

But he repeated his words again, with still more emphasis: 

* What you cannot do is to see light, being blind ——” 

She stopped struggling at once. She turned her startled face 
full on him. 

Her lips moved; once, twice, but without a word. 

But every line in her face, the very posture of her little young 
body, were eloquent beyond the need of words. 

“Speak” they said, as plainly as if she herself had ane. 
“ This strange new thought—what does it mean ?” 

And, as if she had spoken, Dr. Rhodes was answering: 

“It means—just the merest, slightest chance perhaps, Ailsie— 
your seeing light at all means that you are not properly blind.” 

“Not blind!” 

She stood transfigured before them. She flung up her arms as 
Dr. Rhodes loosed his hold of her, and clasped her hands behind 
her head, lifting her face to the sunshine. 

The sunshine beaming out of it was brighter than the sunshine 
beaming on it. 

There'was a half-angry, reluctant glow of admiration kindling 
in young Sylvester’s glance. 
' His lip curled slightly at himself that he should be gull enough 
to be caught by a bit of a fisher-girl, nearly as wild as the sea- 
birds nesting on the rocks. He with the world before him and 
his way to make in it. Now, if he were a rich man like his old 
guardian yonder, and could afford whimsies which are never 
ridiculous in a rich man 

“Not blind!” At the thrilling voice again Sylvester forgot him- 
self for the moment, glancing reproachfully at Dr. Rhodes. 


“This for a mere chance—the merest chance; and if it fail!” 

It had not needed this low-voiced suggestion to bring a troubled 
look into the benevolent old face. But he spoke out with deter- 
mined cheerfulness: 


“T don’t think you quite understand me my child. What I 
said was not properly blind. To point out whether there is the 


slightest chance of your ever seeing more than the difference 
between noonday sun and midnight blackness there must be a care- 
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ful examination of your eyes. You would have to go home with 
me, for instance—away from here—for that. Then if the examina- 
tion gave good hope there would be the operation and the tedious 
treatment, two or three months, perhaps, shut up in a darkened 
room.” 

She did not seem to be listening to a word he said, though after- 
wards it appeared she had heard. 

“Not blind!” she said again, rapturously. “Not blind!” and 
then, “ Oliver—I must tell Oliver.” 

She broke from them before they could stop her, putting out 
her hand to the nearest bit of broken rock-wall and groping her 
way so rapidly that it was really impossible to believe she walked 
not by sight, but memory. 

The two men she left behind stood looking at each other 
blankly. 

“You have done it this time, my dear sir,” Sylvester said, with 
a slight shrug, not unlike the girl’s own. 

“No, my dear boy; I have but just begun it,” Dr. Rhodes 
declared stoutly, smiling, though but gravely. 

“Begun it!” The younger man threw his hands up with 
an expressive gesture. He had conquered his momentary weak- 
ness; but self-preservation urged to flight, and there across this 
bit of an island he could see the masts of Dr. Rhodes’s yacht idly 
rocking against the blue when they might spread white wings 
there to carry him out of temptation’s reach. If only old Rhodes 
could be made to take a common-sense view. 

“Maybe you know what it is you have begun; I confess I don’t,” 
said Sylvester. “Only it seems to me as limitless an outlook as this 
one under our eyes. You put that poor little thing adrift upon an 
ocean of doubt and of uncertainty, and where is she going to 
drift?” 

“IT beg pardon, Ted, my boy, but Ido nothing of the kind. I 
steer her little bark straight for her until she can see to steer it 
for herself.” 

“ And suppose she never can see? ” 

“You are right. Iam bound to suppose that too, although I 
by no means believe it. As I was about to tell you just now when 
we were afloat—until you bade me look at the girl instead—our 
good friend, ‘ Jack-o’-lantern’ as you call-him, has given me one 
way or another a deal of information about his little sister’s eyes. 


It seems that the loss of sight was gradual; although it all came 
upon her during the two first years of her life, so that she really 
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couldn’t remember seeing at all. One doctor’s opinion seems to 
have been enough to confirm the family in the hopelessness of the 
case; and just about this time old Mackenzie moved here in 
charge of the lighthouse, to which post his son, our taciturn friend, 
succeeded. ‘The child being shut up here with her brother has 
grown up very much alone.” 

*“ You forget Oliver.” 

“T do not forget Oliver. I was going to say except for the lad 
from Grand Manan. From allI can make out she owes the lad 
for everything she is.” 

“ And would pay him with everything she is if you let her alone.” 

“Eh, what is that?” 

Sylvester linked his arm affectionately in the old man’s. 

“Come, come, dear old Father Jupiter, if you must needs be a 
deus ex machind, be it to join two young loves, not to separate 
them. If you take the girl away and give her eyes you must in- 
tend her to use them, and using them, she can hardly be expected 
after one look at life to come back to the dreary death-in-life 
which will await her here. Figure it to yourself, mon ami, as our 
friend Madame Laurier would say: these are the last days of 
August—September, October, November spent in Baltimore, until 
her eyes shall be fit to use. A Merry Christmas and New 
Years spent there also; or you would not have her leave until you 
were sure beyond a peradventure that the recovery was complete. 
Then what follows? A long three-month’s winter and more upon 
this rock. Would any girl not wish herself blind again that she 
might shut her eyes to the contrast? To come back to this after 
one glimpse of life.” 

“What is life?” Dr. Rhodes asked, much as a certain Pilate 
before him had questioned. ‘“ What is truth ?” 

Like Pilate he did not stop for the answer. He went on: 

“TItis the true physician’s duty to cure. As to what may follow 
on the cure——” 

“You would not to heal the lungs deliberately bring on heart 
disease? No,don’t trouble yourself to explain that it could not be 
done; itisa mere figure of speech. And besides, my dear old 
friend, there’s another feature of the case you seem determined to 
overlook.” 

And that is?” 

“That neither you nor I should be considered the proper per- 
sons to carry off a young girl out of reach of all her friends and 
actually into a foreign country.” 
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“ Bah! a man old enough to be her father?” 

“ There is an ecclesiastical law against a woman’s marrying her 
grandfather, showing at least the possibility of the union,” Syl- 
vester said, dryly. ‘“ Besides, we must not overlook Madame 
Grundy, alias Laurier. Do you think the pretty little French widow 
will be silent? She is young herself, yet it was evident enough 
last season that she would have found the difference in years no 
inseparable obstacle between you if you had asked her to become 
Mrs. Rhodes.” 

The good old doctor laughed a little, hugging himself in an 
amused fashion that showed he did not disdain the soft impeach- 
ment. Then he stopped abruptly. 

“Well, well—but there are hospitals 

“ A cage for this wild sea-bird to beat her heart out against! A 
fine condition her eyes would be in to operate upon.” 

“« That is true enough.” 

A meditative pause. Presently: 

“Then my best course——” 

“Ts to abstain from making any offer yourself in the matter,” 


his young adviser replied, concealing his eagerness under a fine 


air of carelessness. ‘“ The impossibility of getting to Baltimore, 
and all that, will soon put the thing out of the girl’s head—with 
her Oliver’s assistance. Later on, if you should see any practical 
way open—I confess I can’t just now; but one can never say what 
time may not bring forth—you can easily communicate the fact to 
Jack-o’-Lantern. Or, better still, young Disbrowe, if meantime 
the situation here is not meddled with, will be bringing his bride 
to you for your advice upon the subject. As Mrs. Disbrowe the 
whole question would take on a very different aspect and be easy 
enough to deal with. Look at that and say that I am not right.” 

The two men had turned an angle of the rocks and a wider view 
of the islets lay before them than from the point where they had 
landed, for there are seven islets in the group; some mere reefs 
and fangs, but all of them showing the same basaltic formation 
which, in some old voleanic age, made a half-submerged and broken 
Giant’s Causeway across from the Nova Scotian shore to Grand 
Manan. It would take the giant of the seven-league boots now to 
cross from one to another bit of pavement or shattered arch that 
still stands itself up through the forty miles of surging tide at, 
Fundy’s mouth. 

Not a handful of earth mortars the masses of rock together; not 
a blade of grass creeps out through the clésely-fitting blocks and 
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triangular-wedged slabs. In their midst the lighthouse stands 
up, white and glittering, and here and there, within high-water 
mark, moss-colored tufts of kelp make a mock at vegetation and 
yellow and white barnacles jet the bases of the columns standing 
about in the water.. A long, low sand flat divides the main islet in 
two at high water; but now at low tide forms a road between two 
piles of rock. Out from it, like the brown meshes of a net stretched 
between the two, the fishing-weirs on either side bristled up with 
their ragged, interwoven boughs to trap the herring swimming 
unsuspectingly into them. But there was something larger 
than herring floating there now; it was a boat with two people in 
it and a load of brushwood between. 

Neither Dr. Rhodes nor Sylvester could hear a word of Ailsie’s; 
but they could see the eager air with which she leaned forward to 
say: 

“Now, Oliver, do let the mending of the weir alone! I don’t 
want you to do anything just now. I have something to tell you, 
do you hear? How can I speak if you keep rustling those old 
branches all the while?” 

* And how can I catch any herring with the next tide if I don’t 
mend my sein, eh, Ailsie? And all my trouble in bringing this 
boat-load of brush from Grand Manan? This great gap, now— 
only go on with what you have to tell me. I can work and listen 
at the same time; my ears are not in my finger-tips.” 

“Like my eyes, Oliver! Oh! Oliver! if they were not! He 
says—just think of it! he says I am not blind!” 

There was silence enough now to satisfy her utmost require- 
ments. 

The lashing of the waves among the rocks; that was the only 
sound, except to young Disbrowe’s own ear. To that it seemed 
as if the hurried beating of his heart must make itself heard. 

“Oliver, why don’t you speak?” the girl said, petulantly, at 
last. 

“T don’t know what to say,” he answered, simply. 

“You don’t know how to tell me you are glad beyond every- 
thing in the world that I may have my sight?” 

“Tt is the doctor from the States who has told you that?” 

Oliver’s eyes had turned from the girl’s shining face, and 
caught sight of the two men walking together towards the 
lighthouse. 

It was at the younger of the two men, the one walking behind, 
bareheaded, the sun shining in his yellow hair while he sauntered 
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by with that negligent swing of his as if the place belonged to 
him, Oliver thought—it was at the younger of the two men that 
he was looking as he put his question: 

“It isthe doctor from the States who has told you that ?” 

“The doctor from the States—an angel from heaven! What 
does it matter who it is that comes to bring me into a new 
world—a world which must be paradise ? ” 

The thrilling, exultant voice; the face so full of rapture that it 
seemed already lifted up into the light of paradise. : 
Suddenly a cloud swept over it. She lifted it no longer, but 
stooped, the chin resting on her clasped hands, the sightless eyes 
roving restlessly as if she had lost something and she was seek- 

ing it. 

“ He does not care!” she said under her breath. ‘“ He does not 
care 

She spoke so low that Oliver could not catch the words, and asked 
her hoarsely what she was saying. 

“Put me ashore. I must tell brother Jack. I will see if he too 
thinks it makes no difference whether I am to be always blind 
or not.” 

“No difference !” 

The boy’s face had flushed scarlet. He gave the boat a vicious 
push that sent it crashing through the broken weir. 

“No difference! I tell you Ailsie it will make this difference: 
you will be marrying the American doctor.” 

“What both of them?” asked the girl, with an angry laugh. 
“Do take care what you are about, Oliver! That last jar went near 
to upsetting the boat. You'll have enough work now to mend 
your weir. I wish you would set me ashore. If Iam to marry 
my doctor as you say——” 

« Ailsie !” 

She did not understand the hoarse, suppressed voice; it 
needed to explain it the passion of his face. Hardly a boy’s face 
any more. Manhood had come with a shock to Oliver Disbrowe. 

With his lips set and a dull flush on his cheek he had rowed 
the boat up into the bit of cove below the lighthouse. The same 
instant he lifted her ashore. 

“Go up to the house, Ailsie,” he said unconsciously, in a tone of 
command. “I shall be in presently, when I’ve finished the 
weir, and you will tell me all. I must have a moment first to 
think it over.” ; 

She stood where he left her. She did not stir to go in-doors, 
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but remained motionless, listening to the dip of his oars as he 
went. 


Suddenly she smote her hands together with a sasersscaaseds 
breath. 

«A moment—a moment first to think it over—to find out whether 
it is worth his while to be glad for once that I am to be taken out 
of outer darkness! Oliver—Oliver !” 

There was only anger in her voice as it broke over her old 
playmate’s name. What she took for his indifference had touched 
her to the quick. She was rather pale with the hurt of it, and her 
color did not come back, as a voice said behind her: 

“ What of Oliver? Have you two children been quarreling?” 

She put up her shoulders impatiently. 

“He didn’t give me the chance. But Ishall tell him what I 
think of him yet. Fancy, Dr. Rhodes! he was not one bit glad 
when I told him what you said about my eyes!” 

“Perhaps he was afraid.” 

“ Afraid?” 

“Of the change that your sight might bring about. Every- 
thing will seem different to you——” 

“Not Oliver. Nothing could change Oliver to me. We have 
been, friends almost ever since I could remember anything, ever 
since the Rector first brought him over here with him from 
Grand Manan, and told us the wolves too were in his fold after a sort.” 

The dimples had come back about her mouth and the color to 
her cheeks; she was smiling over childish memories merry and 
tender. 

Dr. Rhodes looked at her gently; perhaps after all that boy Syl- 
vester had not been so far wrong. 

“Would Mr. Disbrowe—the Rector I mean—would he approve 
of your going away to try to recover your sight?” 

“The Rector? Why should he approve or disapprove?” She 
spoke with a little offence in her voice, explained by her next 
words: “What the Rector approved of was that brother Jack 
should send me away to a blind asylum. I just would not go. 
And I was right, for what could I have learned there more than I have 
learned now? I can cook—when brother Jack and the boys will 
let me—lI can redd up the house; I can knit the socks and hook the 


mats in the long winter; and when the summer days like these are ~ 


come I can be out all day long on the rocks in the sunshine. 
Could the blind asylum do better than that for me, shut up in its 
horrible brick walls? ” 
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* How do you know anything about its walls—or bricks either, 
for that matter?” asked the doctor, laughing. 

“Oliver,” she said, simply; adding: “How do I know anything 
about anything, except for Oliver? He has been my eyes.” 

“ Perhaps, then, you should not wonder if he should be jealous 
of being superceded? Suppose we do not try to supersede him. 
Suppose we have a little patience, and wait until he can bring you 
on to the States himself to have your eyes treated——-” 
“Until he can bring me?” 

Her sightless eyes, full and clear as they were, could tell him 
nothing as she turned her face around on him; but that mobile 
face and her swift gesture were eloquent of surprise. “Until he 
can bring me! why should he bring me?” 

“You should be able to answer that question better than I,” Dr. 
Rhodes said, dryly. 

“TI? But I cannot imagine why he should bring me. He never 
would think of such a thing. And the Rector would not hear of 
it. Why, the Rector thinks, I fancy, that Oliver loses too much 
time here at the Sea Wolves, as it is, though he has his herring 
weir to attend to. But Oliver is reading with his father for the 
university. He goes there very soon now,‘and he has no time to 
waste. Why should he take me to the States?” 

“Of course, if youcan see no reason why he should, why then 
he shouldn’t,” rejoined the doctor dryly again. 

There was not the faintest trace of consciousness in face or 
manner; her smooth brow had a pucker of puzzled thought on it. 

“T wish he could indeed! or that brother Jack—but of course 
brother Jack could not leave*the lighthouse. Would there be any 
difficulty ? Would it be quite easy to get me into the blind‘asylum 
in Baltimore ?” she asked suddenly after a pause, as if the question 
of ways and means had just occurred to her. “The Rector long 
ago offered to use his influence to get me into one of ours; but 
perhaps in the States it would be different?” 

When Dr. Rhodes did not answer at once her color died away so 
utterly that at first he was alarmed, and put out his arm as if to 
support her. 

She knew nothing of it, and after an instant he saw she had no 
need of support. Pale as she was, her voice was quite steady as 
she went on after that pause of breathless suspense: 

“There is something in the way! Tell me what it is. I will 


hear anything rather than this being kept in the dark. In the 
dark!” 
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She repeated her figure of speech; this time as one suddenly 
aware of its full and literal significance. 

White to the very lips, with “a horror of great darkness ”—of 
darkness that may be felt—she put out her hands with a groping 
gesture. 

She flung back her head; but a cloud had passed over the sun. 
There were no direct rays to shed down upon the upturned, seek- 
ing face. 

“In the dark.” 

The groping hands were taken into a strong, firm grasp. They 
were trembling now; clinging to Dr. Rhodes, as if he had the 
power to hold her back from the black gulf; to lead her into light. 

“Ts it so dreadful, little Ailsie?” he asked, with a world of com- 
passion in his quiet voice. “So dreadful! and would you trust me 
utterly to help you out of it? For, as matters stand, I see but the 
one way.” 

“One way? Any way! What does it matter? Any way tosee! 
To get out of the dark—out of the dark!” 

She was clinging to him, straining against him, her bosom 
panting, her breath coming. flutteringly, as of one who flees in 
terror from some pursuing phantom. If the dark had taken on 
itself some dreadful form pressing down upon her she might 
shrink and shudder so. 

“Dear little Ailsie, what is it?” 

The girl was as swift and unexpected in her change of moods 
as the fitful seas that had rocked her childhood as tRey rock the 
sea-birds in their nests. At the very sound of his voice of pity 
she had choked down her sobs, had controlled herself with a 
strong effort, and gently drew her hands away. 

“You must not fancy Iam often so,” she said, steadying her 
words and speaking slowly. “Only sometimes the dark pushes 
against me—hems me in—suffocates me——” She thrust her 
hands out, as if she were pushing away from her something that 


pressedon her, cumbered her. “Not often—only sometimes in 
the winter when the sea wolves are howling in the storm———” 

She stopped, determined not to break down again. 

But the water stood in Dr. Rhodes’s eyes. He took off his 
glasses, rubbed them, and readjusted them to see more clearly 
into the matter. And after all he looked over them, surveying 
the girl from head to foot, with a comical expression of doubt and 
dismay. 

It would have been comical to any bystander, but the whole 
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thing was serious enough to him. His voice was as solemn as 
possible when he took her hand in his. 

“Little Ailsie, could you trust yourself to me to lead you out of 
the dark into the light?” 

“Trust to you? I could not help trusting you, Dr. Rhodes.” 

“You know me so little, Ailsie.” 

“Know you so little!” She repeated the words scornfully. “I 
don’t know how it is with you people with eyes; but with usa 
voice tells everything, always. At least, almost always——” she 
added, reflectively. ‘I’m not so sure about Dr. Sylvester. I don’t 
quite know him by his voice.” 

“ His voice! Why you ought to know his as well as mine, for we 
came here together. The same stormy wind chanced to blow 
us both into this port.” 

“Yes, yes. But I didn’t say I don’t know his voice; only I don’t 
know him by his voice. I don’t see what he is like by it. 
Now, you-—” 

“Oh, I’m the heavy father sort, little one, while Ted’s a hand- 
some young fellow enough. Don’t you take np a prejudice 
against Ted because his pipe has a somewhat uncertain sound.” 

She put up her shoulder impatiently; a trick she had. 

“How else am I to judge? But I won’t say it again, Dr. 
Rhodes, since it displeases you.” 

He patted her hand gently as it still lay quiet in his. 

“ Nothing you say or do displeases me, my dear. If I had ever 
been anything but a crusty old bachelor, little Ailsie, I would have 
chosen to have a daughter just after your pattern. As I have 
never been married ——” 

“ Why don’t you get a wife after the same pattern, Dr. Rhodes?” 
she retorted, with a careless laugh. 

* That is just what I have been thinking of, my dear Miss Ailsie.” 

He laughed too; but there was an embarrassment in the usually 
hearty ring: the difference in which the blind girl detected at 
once. 

She couched her head in a listening attitude, with a puzzled 
line on her brow, waiting for more. 


More came, with the effect of puzzling her still further. 


“T am old enough to be your father, Ailsie.” He might almost 
have said her father’s father; but that did not occur to him. 
“But your brother does not seem to be satisfied with that, and 
perhaps Mrs. Grundy—well, well, I'll not trouble you with all 
that,” he broke off, rather incoherently, with a deepening of the © 
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color in his hale old face. “I hope it will be many a long day 
before you'll care to listen to Mrs. Grundy.” 

“Mrs. Grundy ? I don’t know her at all, Dr. Rhodes.” 

*T don’t doubt that, Ailsie. Only she’ll know all about you and 
me and all of us the very minute we do anything she disapproves 
of. And the only way to keep clear of her is not to do anything 
she disapproves of. Your brother, Ailsie, does not know Mrs. 
Grundy either; but he has just refused to let you go with me to 
Baltimore.” 

“ Refused ?” in a faint little, despairing voice. 

“Refused. But don’t you think you and I could put our r heads 
together and find some way to set him and Mrs. Grundy at defi- 
ance ?” 

He spoke gaily; but the girl’s face did not brighten. 

She shrugged her shoulders again at Mrs. Grundy; but she 
said: 

“T couldn’t defy my brother Jack. He is the only father I can 
remember.” 

“Then would you be willing to do what he is willing ate should 
do in this matter ?” 

Her face was so blank that he hastened to explain: 

«To recover your eyes; to trust yourself to me; to go away 
from the island with me as my own little Ailsie ?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes!” 

She was stretching out both hands to him eagerly. 

He did not take them until he had explained hurriedly: 

“There is only one way, my dear. Iam afraid you will not like 
to take it. But I don’t just see how it can all be managed, unless 
you would have your old friend the Rector over from Grand 
Manan, and marry us here, and come away to Baltimore with me 
as my little wife. Then I could myself guard against any failure 
in the operation that is to give you back your sight.” 

She stood spellbound at those last words. Presently she re- 
peated them slowly, as if they were the only ones in the long 
speech which had made any impression upon her. 

“To give me back my sight!” 

Her whole face was one glow of rapture, all but the blank eyes, 
that for all their beauty of color and shape were stillso dead and 
cold. 

*To give me back my sight!” Then, wistfully: “This for 
me, Dr. Rhodes; but for you?” 

He understood her. This child made no pretence to a love which 
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she not only did not feel, but did not know. She had heard 
of it, perhaps, in some story or poem which Oliver had read to 
her, but such hearing only made her add again, wistfully: 

“Butfor you?” 

At the honest question he laid his hand confidently on her 
shoulder. 

“T shall have my little Ailsie, who will be even better than an 
adopted daughter to me, because no on can take her away.” 

* * * * * * * 

It was the first time in his life that Oliver Disbrowe had failed in 
thinking over a thing better while at work than at rest. But now 
he rested absolutely on his oars when he had shot into the circle of 
the river. There was never a poor herring more hopelessly en- 
tangled in that maze than he in the net-work of his bewilderment. 

' Ailsie! He had often thought of going away himself; but Ail- 
sie! Yes, it was different. He knew now—hé must have known 
it all along, he was sure, however vaguely—that he should have 
come back to Ailsie;: for Alsie. 

But Ailsie would never come back. Not his Ailsie. They wouid 
make a fine lady of her there in the States, and this handsome: 
young doctor, he who walked as if the world belonged to him, he 
would marry her. 

At this point Oliver turned his back on her, wheeling his boat 
around in the weir. He need not look; but she would go her own 
gait whether he watched or not. That was wilful Ailsie all over. 
And why not? What could he, Oliver, do for her? She might be 
the very light of his eyes, but he could not give her sight. 

Little Ailsie. 

He turned again to look at her, and saw her clinging to Dr. 
Rhodes. Softly he laid down in the bottom of the boat the oar 
with which he had been sculling, planted his elbows on his knees, 
his face framed in his hands. He did not try to think his way out 
of the tangled net-work any more. 

As for the actual maze about him; when the tide came sighing 
into it he must have mechanically taken up his oar again. For 
after awhile he was brought to himself by hearing his own name: 

“Disbrowe! Hallo! Disbrowe!” 

He looked up with vague eyes. 

“You want to be upon the rocks!” It was Sylvester’s voice. 
“An inch more and that great wolf’s-tooth would have jagged a 
hole in you. Take me aboard, will you, and ferry me over to the 
yacht? I left our dory on the other side of the island.” 
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Oliver’s answer came promptly, if the boat were the answer 
Sylvester sought. But there was nothing responsive in the young 
fellow’s set, stern face. At the fiery glance he gave the debonnaire 
doctor the latter need not have been surprised if the boat were 
overturned in the dizziest of the eddies they were presently 
shooting across. 

But the debonnaire doctor, if less debonnaire than usual, had no 
thought of the eddies. He was looking across at Oliver, who had 
taken both across now. 

“So you’ve heard the news?” he said, abruptly. 

When he had no answer, not so much as a glance: 

“The newsI mean. I got you to bring me out here that I might 
tell you. I don’t know how you've heard it already. But she 
must have told you—though how she knew herself then——” 

“Look here, Dr. Sylvester.” 

The two men seemed to have changed places somehow; it was 
Oliver who was speaking steadily, with the cool assurance of a 
man of the world. ‘ What she chooses to tell me or not to tell me 
lies with her. We will not discuss that, if you please. As to your 

‘part in the matter——” 

“My part!” After his first start of surprise Sylvester gave a 
short laugh. “You are altogether out in your reckoning,” he said. 
“Tt is the old doctor she is to marry, and be off with him to the 
States to have her eyes tinkered at. That is if no one interferes,” 
he added, significantly. 

Oliver did not seem to hear the last words. He was pulling 
swiftly through the water, putting all the fierce strength within 
him into each deep stroke of the oar. That he had heard however 
his abrupt words showed, as now the yacht was neared. 

“ Who should interfere? She knows her own will*best. If 
light-keeper Mackenzie approves——“ 

“Oh, brother Jack, of course he approves! No doubt he has 
viewed the matter from every side and knows the doctor has been 
summering in these waters in his yacht, by way of building him- 
self up after a slight attack of paralysis in the spring. Of course 
brother Jack approves, since it was he who put it into the old 
gentleman’s head in a way. Trust a canny Scot——” 

“Here you are, Dr. Sylvester,” Oliver interrupted shortly, 
sheering suddenly alongside the yacht. “Bundle up with you, 
will you? I must be off. You’ve got the yacht’s boat to come 
ashore in.” 

« And you’ve got the start of me ashore you think, my fine fel- 
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low,” Sylvester was saying to himself as he grasped the man-rope 
and reached the gangway. 

But Oliver was thinking: “She must know best what she wants.” 
What could he, Oliver Disbrowe, do for her? She might be the 
very light of his eyes, but he could never give her sight. 

When Sylvester stood and watched Oliver’s boat, with baffled 
face, the mast :hat had been unstepped was in its place and the red 
sail was swelling in the wind for Grand Manan Island. 


II. 


* My little Ailsie! No one can take her away.” 

Dr. Rhodes repeated it to himself, drawing the girl’s hand in 
his arm as they stood together on the deck of the yacht Good Hope, 
and he watched the Sea Wolves’ Light receding from sight. 

The lantern-tower was ablaze in the early sunshine, as if it had 
been lighted up for night. The sea in the level beams was all one 
broad and roughened reach of molten silver, and the waves that 
broke against the Sea Wolves, rushed up the black ledges, and 


swept down again in miniature white-foam cascades. If Ailsie 


could have seen her old home this morning, wild as it was, and 
desolate, would she have had no greater pang in leaving it than 
the tenderness that could hardly be called regret with which she 
strained her blind face towards it, fluttering her handkerchief for 
the last time before she let it fall ? 

She smiled a little when the wind snatched it out of her hand, 
as if it meant to carry it back with a last message. 

“Do you see them all, Dr. Rhodes? And what are they all 
doing?” 

Dr. Rhodes drew his brows together, re-adjusting his glasses. 

“T—TI am not sure, Ailsie.” 

A shade of disappointment crossed .her brow. Oliver had 
always been sure; his eyes had never failed her. 

“They seem to be dispersing, Mrs. Rhodes,” said Ted Sylvester's 
voice at her elbow. He had made a private grimace behind his 
old guardian’s broad back before coming forward. What had an 
old fellow like that to do with making pretence at being eyes to 
a slip of a girl? Sylvester liked to fancy this grimace, took the 
girl into the secret of his ridicule as she was facing him. “They 
seem to be dispersing, Mrs. Rhodes. Your brother is standing at 
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the open window of the lighthouse lantern polishing his glasses, 
if I may judge from something flashing like a star from his hands 
as he leans out this way. I should say Sandy and Dugald were 
drying their nets on the rock-platform beyond the house, and on 
this side the gentleman who has just had the making of my old 
friend’s happiness—” here he laid his hand with cordial pressure 
upon Dr. Rhodes’s shoulder—* seems to be striding about impa- 
tiently, blessing his tardy son, who brought him to the lighthouse 
over night with a promise of coming back for him betimes in the 
morning. By the way, Master Oliver must be rather blasé in the 
matter of weddings to have run such a risk and lost this one of 
this morning.” 

Dr. Rhodes shook his head at the young mocker, with a glance 

askance at the bride. But she stood unconscious of the innuendo 
in the words, repeating the one among them which she did not 
understand. 
- “Blasé? I have no idea what that means. Only nothing 
unkind if it means Oliver. I don’t know why he couldn’t stay 
last night; but I’m sure——” with a tremor in voice and lip— 
“he would have got over in time this morning if he could. If 
we might only have waited——” 

“<Time and tide wait for no man,’ my dear little Ailsie.” 

Her grave doctor was patting her hand on the rail consolingly. 
“The September storms would soon be lying in wait for us; it 
would not do to risk losing to-day’s steamer from St. John. After 
awhile, when I bring you back to see your friends, really to see 
them, you know 

“Ship ahoy!” called out Sylvester gaily just then. 

Dr. Rhodes had not been looking in that direction, but for some 
little time past Sylvester had been watching a small fishing-boat 
that caught the morning sun in its red sail. It was making its 
way after an uncertain fashion, here and there among the waves, 
as if, though heading for the Sea Wolves, it was in no haste to 
reach them. : 

Suddenly, just before Sylvester spoke, the red-winged boat 
turned and darted straight for the yacht. __ 

“Ship—ahoy!” Sylvester sang out, and Ailsie, with a little 
cry, hung over the rail. 

“TIsn’t it Oliver? Oliver!” 

It was as if she must see him as he ran alongside, deftly 
managing his Bonnie Ailsie, while he looked up atthe pretty craft’s . 
namesake, 
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“Yes, it is Oliver. I couldn’t come to the wedding, Ailsie; but 
I’ve come to say good-bye.” 

He did not see any one but the girl; he had taken no heed of 
any other greeting. 

*‘How hoarse you are, Oliver! What a cold you have taken! 
The Rector did not tell us you’d been ill. But I might have known; 
you've been so little over at the Sea Wolves.” 

He did not answer; only looked up at her, with all himself in his 
eyes, which Ailsie could not see. 

Ted Sylvester was watching him curiously. He was sore 
enough himself, and angry and disappointed to boot. If the old 


’ fellow had not been fool enough to marry, what more natural than 


that Ted Sylvester himself should have come in as his heir in due 
course of time? And to marry this young thing, whom it had cost 
Ted an uncomfortable wrench to forego. 

He had put a good face upon it all; but Oliver was making no 
such attempt. There was no doubt about the wretchedness of his 
face as he turned it up to Ailsie. But then she could not see it. 

He had managed to control the tell-tale voice; he spoke to her 
cheerfully enough. 

“Tf I am too late for the wedding I am not too late for the wed- 
ding gift. Only a bunch of flowers from the old home-garden, Ailsie.” 

“Oh, Oliver! you must have known that I was looking for them 
only just now. But that is like Oliver,” she said, turning softly in 
the direction whence her old doctor’s voice had come to her a 
moment ago. ‘Do you know, Dr. Rhodes, I never had a flower in 
my life but what Oliver brought me from the rectory garden at 
Grand Manan ?” 

Dr. Rhodes might have promised her a green-houseful, but not 
just then. He stood looking down at the big stiff bunch on the 
bench beside Oliver. 

* Aren’t you coming up on deck, Oliver? Are you there in your 
boat still?” | ‘ 

“Can’t come up, Ailsie,” the young fellow said, bravely. “Hold 
your little hands out together, I want to throw the flowers to you. 
Catch !” 

“ Pity to risk spoiling the bouquet,” Sylvester said, keeping the 
mockery out of his voice. Fasten itto your pole there, Disbrowe, 
and I'll make a long arm for it.” 

He had obligingly swung himself over the rail in readiness. 
But Oliver, looking rather grim, managed to send the great bunch 
flying over him. straight into the girl’s outstretched hands. 
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She received it with a glad little cry. 

“Oh, Oliver, how sweet, how sweet they are !” 

The wall-flowers and the thyme and mignonette made fragrant 
all the mass of bleeding-hearts and bridal-wreath as she bent her 
face down on them. 

Oliver had sheered off his little Bonnie Ailsie already. 

* You'll like to have the flowers, Ailsie, and you'll think of me 
as long as they live. And you'll promise to remember—Ailsie, 
_ never forget—that if ever you want me——” 

The hoarse voice was half lost in the flapping of the Bonnie 
Ailsie’s sail, as it veered in the wind, Oliver bringing her round 
recklessly. 

The girl turned her poor blind face to meet the sound. 

“Oh, Oliver! And you’ve caught such a cold! But if you’d 
tell brother Jack; there’s some good fresh oil I’ve just been render- 
ing for Sandy against winter-time. He doesn’t hear! And he’s 
gone?” she asked, piteously—“ gone without even saying good-bye !” 

Her face was buried in her flowers. They had been carried far 
enough that morning for the dew to have drained from them. 
They were wet when she lifted her head, as Dr. Rhodes spoke to 
her pleasantly, cheerily: | 

See, little girl—I mean—here is a sprig of white everlasting 
tucked away in your bouquet; it never dies, you know. When I 
bring you back to see the Sea Wolves and Grand Manan, we'll 
have it out with our young friend for binding you to think of him 
forever.” 

But Ted Sylvester had sauntered away to the wheel, and was 
having a look at the compass. 

“Live and learn! Old Rhodes will be adding it to his pharma- 
coepia—‘ Cod-liver oil for the heart-ache!’ ” 


Il. 


“ You don’t mean to be present, Dr. Rhodes?” 

“ Ted, I—I just can’t. No use to urge me, my boy. It’s not a 
‘Poor Miss Finch’ business; nor am I, happily, the Blue-Faced 
Man. But for all that, I'll have my little Ailsie know something 
of what seeing means before she catches sight of me. I’m think- 


ing of making a feast for the decrepit from the Old Men’s Home, 
and having her preside at it, before I put in an appearance at all. 
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Then she'll be prepared to consider me quite a young fellow by 
comparison.” 

“But, joking apart——” 

“ Joking very far apart, Ted. Iam as grave and sad a man as 
you could find in the whole city of Baltimore on this November 
day. I never expected the little witch would take such a firm hold of 
my heart-strings as she has, and I would have supposed they were 
old and tough enough to stand any sort of a wrench upon them.” 

Sylvester put a patronizing hand on his former guardians 
shoulder as he sat at his study-table. 

“Ah, bah, my dear sir; your heart old? It will be young—and 
green—” but the last two words muttered—*“ stout heart-of-oak 
as long as you live. You've keptit sound, you know, and safe from 
the wear and tear that most of us go through. That’s youth. What's 
a wrinkle or two, or a gray head?” 

Dr. Rhodes raised his with a sudden gesture; Sylvester, follow- 
ing it, saw he was looking straight into the mirror built into the 
wall over the mantle-piece. 

The two figures in it were strongly enough contrasted. Sylves- 
ter was quite as vividly aware of that as Dr. Rhodes could be. 
Perhaps the young man distrusted his own eyes,for a certain 
twinkle of amusement, that was not always easily suppressed, 
gleamed in them, for he turned his back upon himself, as it were, 
leaning his elbow on the mantel as he stood on the hearth. 

“Come, come, my dear sir! Mrs. Rhodes will need your sup- 
port.” 

“She knows she will always have it whenever she needs it,” Dr. 
Rhodes cut him short, a little brusquely. “She also knows that I 
am not coming into the room when she makes the first trial of her 
eyes and why Iam not. The child”—a half-smile came into his 
troubled face—‘‘she does not agree with me; she declares she 


should not like it as well at allif my hair and beard were black 
as they used to be; she likes everything white. I’m no better than 
a vain, fine lady; I’ve a great mind to bleach all this,” he said, with 
rather a mirthless laugh, thrusting his hands through his thick 
grizzled hair. 
“And meanwhile 
“Meanwhile your distinguished co!league is waiting, and what 
is more little Ailsie is-waiting. She will understand, but you must 
make some excuse to him. Tell him Iam out. SoI will be; I'll 
take the circuit of the square until the experiment is over and her 


eyes safely bandaged again.” 
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“Well, if I must, I must I suppose.” 
Sylvester turned away with a showof reluctance. But there 
was a quick throb of pleasure at heart. ‘Fortune, that bountiful 


> blind woman,” was giving him his recompense for all his care and 


thought for the blind girl during those long and anxious weeks 
since the operation had been performed on her eyes. It was Dr. 
Sylvester who made a speciality of the eyes, rather than his older 
partner, and though the actual operation had been performed by 
the oculist referred to by Dr. Rhodes as “his distinguished col- 
league,” every one must concede—and Ailsie did so gratefully— 
that the management of the case was Sylvester’s. The success 
might almost be claimed as his; the failure might be shifted to 
Dr. Law’s shoulders. 

But then Sylvester was not afraid of failure. And that he 
should secure the first grateful glance of little Ailsie’s new-formed 
eyes! it was enough to thrill him with triumph. 

But he bethought himself, and turned half-back again to lay 
his hand patronizingly on the broad shoulders bowed over the 


_reading-desk. 


“Cheer up, old man. You do look rather seedy. It will be 
better for us all when this is over.” 

It was a familiarity he had been used to from Ted, ever since 
the lad had climbed up on his knee in the early days of Ted’s 
orphanhood, when the doctor had undertaken to be guardian to 
his friend’s son, with an ample inheritance of debts—most of them 
“debts of honor.” But it was easy to see that particular phrasing 
of the familiarity jarred on Dr. Rhodes just now. He winced 
under the light touch; the eyes were haggard that followed the 
supple, careless young figure out of the room. Sylvester inadver- 
tently dragged the portiére half-across the open doorway as he 
went out. 

Dr. Rhodes sat absently leaning forward, straining towards that 
strip of darkness framed by the crimson drapery. A strange look 
came into his eyes; a look as if the soul had gone out, although 
the body was there awake. 

Suddenly through the house came a wild, ringing cry: 

“ Dr. Rhodes! Dr. Rhodes!” 

The old man started to his feet. 

* Yes, yes, Ailsie—I am comin 

The sleeping blood flew to his forehead at her call. The glazed 
eyes turned still towards the screened doorway. With a blind, 
groping movement, he took one step forward. 
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“ Yes, yes, Ailsie, I am coming,” the thick voice muttered again. 
But he had fallen a huddled heap on the floor at the foot of his 
chair. 


IV. 


“Dr. Raopes! Dr. Rhodes!” 

Ailsie was standing in the middle of the floor transfigured. No 
longer the. careless little water-sprite of the Sea Wolves, but a 
creature all fine and light, instinct with life to the very finger-tips 
of the hands she flung out with that piercing cry: 

“Dr. Rhodes! Dr. Rhodes!” 

She stood radiant with triumph, calling upon her best friend 


. to share her triumph with her. The wonderful smile upon her 


face, the glad bright color, the strange new look in her eyes, 
which, though still keeping something of dimness, shone through 
tha’ faint mist with a light which irradicated her. 

Sylvester stared at her as if she were a revelation to him. 
Until, with the slight forward movement she made, her glance fell 
on him. 

She stopped with a low cry: 

“Dr. Rhodes? Oh, I knew, I knew! Hair white; white like the 
light ; 

Her step forward had taken her into the sunshine that streamed 
warm upon her outstretched hands. She might not have known 
what it was by the sight of it; but the familiar feeling she recog- 
nized at once. And if light was white, as she had often heard, 
Sylvester’s hair, that shone like the sun basking down upon her, 
must be white too. This process of reasoning flashed through 
her mind while Sylvester still stood composed, hardly quite 
understanding her 

She took two or three eager steps towards him; but totteringly, 
as a child just beginning to walk. 

“I—I can’t tell where you are, Dr. Rhodes. You seem so near 
—so close against me—yet I cannot reach you.” 

It was piteous; but there was no pity in Sylvester’s face. He 
stood still, with a look in his warm, blue eyes straight into hers, as 
if he would, as if he must, draw her on to him. 

Only for an instant. 

The other doctor had stepped somewhat brusquely between 
them with the bandage in his hand. 
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“ Dr. Sylvester you will be good enough to go and see if Dr. 
Rhodes has not wwtarned, while I replace the bandage, if Mrs. 
Rhodes will allow me.’ 

Ailsie stood passive. Thesmile had died out of her eyes; they 
turned widly, like the restless eyes of a child just learning to 
see and not knowing how to fix themselves steadily on any 
subject. 

* Come, Mrs. Rhodes, you do not wish to overtask your sight,” 
said the doctor to her, soothingly. “Let me put on the bandage. 
When next we take it off your husband will be here, and——” 


“Yes, yes, put it on!” she cried, closing her eyes hastily, and’ 


’ coming directly towards the kind and now familiar voice. “ Put 
it on. But tell me, Dr. Law, is not light white? I thought I 
would know white!” ; 

Her bitter tone of disappointment rung in Sylvester's ears as 
he passed out of the room. He hurried down to where he had 
left Dr. Rhodes. A rage against fate was consuming him. As if 
he could escape from it he almost flung himself down the broad 
_ staircase until he reached the library door, and drew the portiére 
aside. 

He could have laughed out his scorn while he did so; thrusting 
liis hands through his sunny hair, as he remembered Dr. Rhodes 
had through his grizzled locks. White hair—and Ailsie! Ailsie, 
so marvelously prettier here, in her civilized surroundings, than 
she had ever been in her rough flannel frock upon her sea-lashed 
rock; Ailsie, whose new, wonderful eyes had actually dimmed with 
disappointment when she found he was not Dr. Rhodes; Ailsie, 
who, now that she could see, could never love that old man. 

Sylvester had pushed rudely into the room, and there he lay. 
The old man—the man who had been a father to him—Ailsie’s 
husband! 

No, he was no woman’s husband now. 

The face, as he lay huddled together on the Sam: was hidden 
from Sylvester. But the gray hand clutching at the hearth-rug, 
stiffened in the clutching, was the hand of death. 

Was it not? 

The question did not come into Sylvester’s mind quite at once. 
There was time first for a curious pang of awe; a thrill of almost exal- 
tation, that this man who had everything but youth; this man who 
had Ailsie, lay here at his feet, despoiled of everything. 

Ailsie! This Ailsie; this young and perfect creature unwooed 
of any man, but who to the man who might win her now would 
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come with such a widow’s jointure as must make her one of the 
best matches of society. 

It cannot be said that Edward Sylvester argued out allthis in 
that brief moment of time, which meant an eternity for him, while 
he paused in the doorway. 

Nevertheless, as one instantaneous flash of lightning cleaves the 
black night asunder and reveals ugly depths that have yawned 
unsuspected in one’s path, so this thought pierced the veil which 
had been hiding Sylvester from himself. The impression was 
almost* physical at first; the reeling sense of insecurity, as if he 
must lose his footing on the edge of those perilous depths. 

He put his hand over his eyes. Then, as aman plunges forward, 
he took the step which was irretrievable; which turned him from 


_ &@ weak man—as all of us mortals are weak—into a villian. 


For he walked straight out of the room without another back- 
ward glance, and drew the portiére behind him as if no one had 
entered. 3 

Let some one else find Dr. Rhodes there. 

Too late ? 

Well, how did he know it was not surely too late already ? 

There was no one in sight as Sylvester went out cautiously, 
peering up and down the hall. The drawing-room door at the 
other side stood open; but as there was no sound he was not 
aware of the turbaned head that was thrust out admiringly after 
him as he passed up the stairs, and Mammy Dilsey went on with 
her dusting. 

* * * * * * * 

Less than half an hour later Dilsey, still at her dusting, saw 
him coming down with Dr. Law. 

“To-morrow,” Dr. Law was saying “that will be quite time for 
her to begin tolearn tosee. For to-day it is well she has been 
willing to go quietly to her room and rest with the pleasant 
thoughts of a restored sense. But I should have liked to speak to 
Rhodes.” 

“Perhaps he has come in.’ 

There was a subdued thrill of excitement in Sylvester's voice. 
It may be—who knows ?—it may be not yet too late to recover 
those lost moments of inaction. 

‘- Perhaps he has come in since I was in the library looking for 
him,” said Sylvester. 

Dilsey’s turbaned head shook negatively as the gentlemen, Dr. 
Law in advance, disappeared behind the library portiére. 
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‘‘Nobody ain’t come in since Mars’ Ted a bit ago. Couldn’t 
miss seeing anybody pass, so dusting right here. Mars’ Ted— 
but maybe his old mammy better go tell him——” 

A startling interruption cut short her soliloquy. Awed voices 
from the library. The bell clanging—— 

* * * * * * * 

Mars’ Ted’s old mammy was mistaken. Death had come in. 

But when? And how was it that Mars’ Ted hadn’t found Dr. 
Rhodes there the first time, but hurried out with that queer look 
on his face ? 

Dilsey shook her head; but she shut her lips too. Mars’ Ted 
never liked her to speak of his doings only to himself. But she 
would ask him what it meant; and why, if the old doctor was dead 


the first time he went in—and Mars’ Ted certainly came out look- . 


ing like he had seen a ghost—why he had not given the alarm ? 
Poor Mammy Dilsey! she was a wise old woman: but she had 
yet to learn that silence is golden. 


Wiruont Sylvester’s being “ priest that lacks Latin, or rich man 
that hath not the gout,” in Rosalind’s exposition of the gait of 
Time, it has ambled gently enough with him since last we saw him 
in Baltimore two years ago. Now he is walking up Connecticut 
avenue in Washington, having the street very much to himself. 
He is glad of it; glad that there are no salutations, no puerile 
gossip to bring him down to the dull level of every day. Heaven 
be thanked! There isin every life an oasis where the feelings and 
high possibilities are green and luxuriant. Sylvester’s life was not 
of the highest, and he was capable of sinking even lower; but his 
love for Alison kept one sweet, pure spot in it, to which he yearned, 
travel-stained as he might be. 

It might be supposed that the thought of Alison, linked as she 
was with the guiltiest moment in his memory, would tend to the 
desert not to the oasis. But Sylvester had long ago persuaded 
himself that that guiltiest moment was not so very guilty; death had 
come at once to the old man, and besides, Sylvester had already 
repented and was hurrying to his help. Just a moment—no more 
than a moment, he assured himself—a moment of temptation must 
not biast a man’s whole life. 
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His life had been by no means blasted. Two years had gone by 
pleasantly. There was not only the legacy for him in his guardian’s 
will; but a trust also. He was to be in truth the guardian of ~ 
young widow; a temporary office which gossip was sure would en 
in his shouldering the responsibility for life. Indeed, it appeared 
probable the old doctor, in making his will, had had that end in 
view. 

Meantzme the rich young widow's two years of mourning could 
not be better spent, her quasi guardian thought—and Alison 
agreed with him, though from different reasons—than at school; 
the more secluded the better. And so: 

“Will you please give my name?” Sylvester was saying, raising 
his hat, and presenting his card to an invisible person behind the 
grating of Mount de Sales Convent. 

It was visiting day—the day after examination, and as Alison’s 
guardian he had a right of entrance. So he was only detained a 
few minutes. 

Then the door was opened to him, and a sister stood inside 
waiting. She greeted him kindly, and bidding him follow her, 
glided down the long, silent corridor. 

At the door of one of the many empty rooms the sister left him. 
A great room without furniture but lined with book-cases, 
through the locked doors of which Sylvester read a few familiar 
names. But books and authors were nothing to him just then, 
except for the little touch of the common humanity they gave. 
But Sylvester’s eyes and ears were strained for other sights and 
sounds. 

It seemed impossible for even an angel to pass down the long, 
bare corridor without the sound of a foot-fall, much less the sister 
whose turn it was to’ wear a pair of shoes many sizes too large. 
She was followed quickly by Alison, eager to meet her old friend. 

The girl looked very lovely as she stood there in the great bare 
room, herself the only bit of warm, bright life, even the sunlight 
being subdued, not by a curtain, buta cloud. Sylvester, who had 
a quick eye for beauty, as well as for the winning card, stood 
spell-bound. She had not really grown more beautiful since his 
last visit, but her eyes were brilliant with the excitement and the 
expectation of the future, of which Sylvester was the herald and 
forerunner. For now the convent episode was to drop out of 
her life. 

_ So she came in breathlessly eager, blushing and shy; one instant 
offering her hand, then withdrawing it hastily, fearing to be too 
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bold, whilst the sister who attended her greeted him quietly 
and kindly, and then seemed to let them both pass out of her 
memory. 

“You are not half glad to see me,” Sylvester asserted, reproach- 
fully. ‘And I—I have lived for a month on this meeting.” 

“Rather a poor diet,” she said, mischievously. “Worse than 
fast-day and soupe maigre. But then, perhaps, we have a banatis. 
Daniel coming to the judgment.” 

His Biblical lore was not sufficient to follow her, and he was 
half-offended by her cheerfulness. “You can laugh,” he said, 
“you who have the world in a sling; whilst I, poor dog——” 

“Wish to be patted and coaxed into good humor. And after 
all, I am the one to show a little temper. Why did you not come 
to the examination? Half the world it seemed to me was here, 
and everything was quite splendid. There were any quantity of 
fathers, brothers and guardians, and I alone seemed to have no 
one.” 

“And you really cared? Really missed me? If I had only 
known! ButIthought you considered the whole thing a bore and 
wished to have it well over. If I had only known.” 

“Since you did not we will let it pass. But I’m glad,” she 
added, a little eagerly, “that you did not know how much we 
counted upon our friends coming. Sister Frances said that you 
did not care; and also that all men forget.” 

“Hang Sister Frances! She should talk of what she knows, and 
that evidently is not men.” 

But Alison made a quick motion to check him; and Sylvester 
glanced a little hurriedly towards the nun. However, she stood 
quite calm and self-possessed; not a shade of higher coloring 
hinting that she was not deaf. 

“TI beg her pardon,” he said in a whisper to Alison. “I suppose 
most of them take vows because they have met with what is called 
a disappointment——” \\ 

“ Not at all,” she interrupted, with decision. “That is a great 
mistake. They come because they have a vocation. I thought at 
one time I had, andI tried very hard to keep up the impression. 
But it was a delusion.” 

«Thank Heaven for that!” said Sylvester, with emotion. “Fancy 
you, you with all your young life before you, immured in this 
prison-house! The very thought is simply shocking. And I tell 
you distinctly, as your guardian, I would not allow such a thing. 
I forbid you even to mention it,” he added. sharply. 
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“T should be so safe, I thought, and besides would give no one 
any trouble. And the old life has gone from me so utterly. The 


’ Dboys never would write, and you know I don’t hear from brother 


Jack now.” 

Sylvester did know; having taken some pains to bring about 
that result to further his own plans. 

“So I would have given no one any further trouble,” she said. 
“Would you care very much?” she asked, with a little thrill of 
pleasure as she caught sight of the look of actual pain in his face. 

“Care! What do you take me for? And yet Iam afraid you 
will think me very selfish, for I almost wish to keep you here 
always.” 

“ Why?” she asked, with curiosity. 

“ Just as a miser wishes to keep his gold for his own delecta- 
tion.” 

“But I,” she said, gaily, “am very anxious to get a glimpse of 
this world; even though Sister Frances warns me that it is most 


‘unsatisfactory. But then she fears for me because she loves me; 


naturally we think much of what we love.” 

“Ah, do we not!” hesaid, quickly. “Cannot you see how natural 
my fears are for you?” 

She turned to him with wide-open eyes of astonishment, then 
dropped the lids in embarrassment at what she saw. 

He knew he had been hurried on far more quickly than he 
intended, and feared he had injured his case by his precipitancy, 
and had perhaps frightened her. But it was too late to draw back. 

He could see no other way open to him but to go forward and 
take by storm the heart he so greatly coveted. 

“ Alison—” he came nearer to her, speaking in a low, rapid 
voice, as if he feared to be overheard, “I am a fearful coward. 
I can’t trust you to go into the world where I may lose you. Here 
I always find you, though I see you but seldom. There,I say 
again, I may lose you utterly.” 

“Is the world so very large?” she asked, trying to speak 
lightly, yet evidently held in thrall by his great earnestness, that 


half-pleased, half-frightened her. -“I am not so ethereal that there 


is danger of my vanishing. To tell the truth, I shall be much 
happier if I feel you are near to protect me——”__. 
“ Will you?” he interrupted, eagerly. ‘Would you feel a little © 
common gratitude for what you please to call my protection?” 
“Do not call it common,” she said, hastily. “I sometimes think 
gratitude is the strongest feeling I am capable of.” F 
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** And you feel it for me——” he broke in hastily. 

“Surely you know that. Only think how much I owe you.” 
Then seeing he had drawn a little from her, she added, hastily: 
“You cannot understand that that day was as a new birth to me. 
The anguish of the fear and uncertainty, the bliss of afterwaras— 
and your face was the first thing I saw.” 

“ Gratitude—but that is not what I want, Alison. I am like 
the man who bought a field in hopes it might contain the pearl he 
coverted. I would buy you, dear, in hopes to find, by carefully 
searching, the pearl of your love for me.” 

But the word buying suggested another idea to Alison, that was 
as firmly welded into her thoughts as her gratitude. Her money. 
She always thought of it with shame, as if by her marriage she had 
robbed Sylvester of a lawful inheritance. If she could only give 
it back to him! She did not care for it; perhaps did not under-— 
stand the worth of it, as she would be sure to do some day when 
the world had been her school-mistress. 

She began a little hurriedly to express her wish that he would 
at least divide the money between them. 

“Do you think I would touch it?” he asked. “Besides, it is so 
tied up that even if you marry again your husband could only 
spend the interest. How paltry it all is when weighed in the bal- 
ance with my love for you! Oh, Alison, can’t you understand it is 
not your gratitude, not your money that I want; but you your- 
self! They call me worldly and extravagant; but I would risk 
beggary to feel your hand laid in mine, and hear your dear lips 
say, ‘I love you.’” 

He stretched out his hand across the table to her as he spoke. 

A hand white and nervous as a woman’s, and seemingly as clean 
from all contamination—a hand she thought strong to hold and 
to help. 

Both of hers hung limp and empty by her side. Would it have 
been better for her to fold them as Sister Frances was doing in 
prayer? 

It was an odd love-making. Sylvester pleading in almost a 
whisper, not to disturb the good sister, or cause her suspicion; 
_ Alison listening shyly; half-won, half-fearing. 

“You, so young, so fair, so hard of heart—can neither gratitude 
nor any love for you turn you? Are you strong enough to live a 
lonely life? To go out into the world as so few women do, no one 
really to protect you? For you understand I can do nothing for 
you. A young woman like you is out of a single man’s reach, even 
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fora common kindness. Ah, my dear, I can but tremble for you. 
Other men will love you. I can only hope you will be wise in 
choosing, and find another heart as true to you as mine.” 

She did not move, but stood there listening; not seeming to see 
his hand still stretched out towards her. 

« At least you will say good-bye? At least you will shake hands 
with me?” he said. 

She put out her hand quickly, perhaps to hasten the leave- 
taking. But he held it fast, placing his left hand over it, as if 
loath to free her. 

“Shall it be?” he said. “If I let you go it must be forever. 
If I hold you fast——” 

She glanced up at him, intending no doubt to urge some of the 
many soft platitudes that ought to satisfy him—glanced up to 
catch the same look in his eyes which was there when she first saw 
the first face she had ever beheld—his face. 

The look held her far more strongly than the hand-clesp; 
touched her more than his pleadings. 

So her hand lay no longer cold and passive in his hard grasp. 
Then he stooped and kissed it, as a subject might his queen’s. 

And Sister Frances finished counting her beads, surreptitiously 
made up the number of prayers to be said as penance for a few 
hasty words. She saw the two friends taking leave she thought, 
when in fact it was two hearts pledging themselves to cleave 
together for better or worse until death part them. 


VI. 


“Tz death us do part.” 
The words had taken up a trick of repeating themselves to 
Alison Sylvester, over and over and over again. “Tilldeath us do 


‘part, till death do us part!” in a sort of rhythm that followed her 


down the aisle of the quiet, almost empty church, on this her 
wedding-day, and kept up with her in the clatter of the train, the 
puffing of the engine, and now the rattle of passing carriages, as 
she is sitting alone in her window in this Baltimore hotel. 

For, somewhat contrary to their plans, the bridal-party of two 
have stopped in Baltimore a couple of hours ago. 

Their plans were for Saratoga and Niagara; Europe after these, 
if by that time Alison did not think she had seen enough with 
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those young eyes of hers, which were yet so new to the world 
beyond the convent walls. 

But on the train outside of Washington some one had stepped 
up behind Sylvester and tapped himontheshoulder. A man, but 
what manner of man Alison could not tell, with so hurried 


a start had Sylvester got up and gone away with him into the 


smoking-car. 

When he came back it was with an ill-concealed change in that 
frank, debonnaire manner of his. Alison noticed it at once by 
asking him bluntly what was the matter. 

The two were quite alone in the front of the car. She was none 
the wiser for the supervision in which Sylvester’s acquaintance 
was holding them from a seat near the rear door. But perhaps 
Sylvester was, for he suppressed a shrug of annoyance and _ 
his face to the front. 

“ Matter! It was a message—I would say, a note from a friend. 
Ishould like you to read it. Heis in such trouble, poor fellow! 
Confound it—I beg your pardon—but where could I have put it.” 

He was emptying his pockets in haste without however finding 
the letter. 

“ What could I have done with it? Not lighteda cigar, I hope.” 
“T shall be using banknotes for that ignoble purpose if I am 
not more careful. But really lam sorry about Jack’s note, for I 
know you would be interested. Poor fellow! we were boys together; 
still coupled and inseparable, in fact, a pair of wild geese, if not 


Juno’s swans. My old Dilsey fairly brought us up together. . 


His name is a sort of household word.” 

“Jack does not convey very much,” remarked Alison. ‘“ Your 
friend had a patronymic? ” 

“Of course, did you ever hear of any one but ‘a person mer color’ 
who hadn’t it?” 

* And your friend ?” 

“Jack, do you mean? Of course he has aname. How absurd 
to question it; though perhaps you may think it common—Jack 
Robinson.” 

“You seem to have lost the charm of the name,” Alison said, 
laughing. ‘‘‘ As quick as Jack Robinson ’ is quite a proverb.” 

“Tt is unlucky when a man has a proverbial name. -I once 
knew a John Frost, and really his name threw a chill over every- 
body, poor Jack; but for this Jack, who is actually in a terrible 
strait, and his wife ill,” he added, coming back to the matter in 
hand, “I should at any other time have stopped over in Balti- 
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more to see about him. Of course he only wants a loan, for Jack 
is as honest as the sun and fearfully proud. Perhaps he would 
not like my mentioning his trouble, even to you.” 

“Tam so sorry——” began Alison. 

“Yes, it is exceedingly distressing. No end of children, and 
his wife away.” 

“T thought you said she was ill.” 

“So she is; at some asylum or water-cure, or something fright- 
fully expensive. And. poor fellow, he has no one to turn to for 
help.” 

Alison’s fingers clasped and unclasped themselves over the long 
leather pocket-book which had come to her from the modiste’s as 
one of her traveling-dress accessories. Sylvester could not but 
observe the nervous little, eager, hesitating movement, and he 
took advantage of their distance from other passengers to cover 
hand and purse for an instant in a grateful clasp. 

“No, no, child; not quite that! But if this should make me 
short afterwards? For I cannot see howI can possibly refuse 
him. You are such a warm-hearted little thing, so sympathetic, I 
am afraid this story of poor Jack’s would quite prey on you if we 
should push on and leave him in the lurch. How would it do to . 
wait over in Baltimore for an afternoon train to New York? Of 
course it would be only a loan for a few days,” he went on to say. 
“Jack will be all right by that time, and he is the very soul of 
honor.” 

“Oh, yes, that will be just the thing!” said Alison. 

So it was that Alison was waiting alone at her hotel window, a 
glimpse from which, at a close carriage passing, gave form to a 
certain longing growing stronger and stronger within her. 

She was going far away, probably even as far as Europe. Life 
was opening before her, a fair, broad land of promise. Had she no 
farewell first for the narrow house of the dead where rested the 
old man who had made all this fulness of life possible to her? 

In all haste she twisted up a bit of a three-cornered note for 
Sylvester, on the improbable chance of his returning before her. 
Five minutes later she was speeding out to Greenmount Cemetery. 

The June day was drowsily warm; Alison, leaning back in her 
corner of the -close carriage must have fallen uncomfortably 
asleep. Her head moved restlessly upon the cushions. 

In her dream she is walking a swaying, slippery plank, in the 
midst of a dazzle of waters, and while she totters on the uncertain 
way Sylvester holds out his hand to her. But just as she reaches 
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the middle he lets go his hold, and she falls, down—down into 
a swirl of cold waves, howling om the Sea Wolves through the 
winter nights. 


VIL. 


Auison awoke with such a start as one has from a fallin dream- 
land, and sitting upright in the carriage saw the gleam of marble 
through the trees that must mean Greenmount. 

She had driven there with Dr. Rhodes the day before the 
operation on her eyes. 

Alison walked slowly through the place, her thoughts stilled by 
the stillness around her. Ah, well, must not all end just here? 
A little more gladness, a little suffering, and God’s great patience 
over all. 

But her grave should never be in such a quiet city of the dead, 
but where the wild waves would boom continually, and the storm 
break, and the fogs shut down—and Oliver’s father lead the Church 
of England burial-service over her. She had had the Church of 
England marriage service to-day. And “till death us do part” 
— till death us do part——” 

She broke from her refrain with a start of surprise. She had 
reached Dr Rhodes’s grave, and stooping over it was a woman in 
the act of placing a far greater proportion of flowers on it than 
her modest basket could supply. 

Alison watched her with a feeling that her own place was taken. 
Dr. Rhodes had no near relations, and if he had, there was no one 
who had a better right here than she who had borne his name; 
who had loved him as his child. 

And then she felt ashamed of her ill-timed jealousy, for a second 
glance told her that it must be one of the doctor’s poor patients, 
who was pouring out her thanks-offering over his grave. 

At the sound of her step the woman turned, showing in the 
depths of the old-fashioned black poke bonnet the startled face 
of Dr. Sylvester’s old nurse. 

“For the Good Master’s sake! Miss Ailsie!” 

There was absolute fear in her cry, and in the round, staring 
eyes. But Alison missed it. At the first tone of that voice she 
had shut her own eyes, after a trick of hers still lingering some- 
times from her blind days. She could recall a voice better so. 

This one with its old manner of addressing her was easily 
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enough recalled, though Alison had not heard it since the death 
of Dr. Rhodes. 

Alison opened her eyes suddenly. 

“So it is you, Mammy Dilsey! Where have you been all this 
time? Why do you look as if you were trying to steal away? 

Dilsey, detected in her intention of vanishing while Alison stood 
there with her eyes shut, put on an injured air to have the matter 
out. 

“’Pears like you didn’t like to look at me, Miss Ailsie, the way 
you snap your eyes to keep from seeing me.” 

“No, no, Dilsey; only to recognize you the better by your voice. 
You know you went away before I was able really to use my eyes, 
so it is no wonder that until you spoke I did not know you.” 

For a moment the woman still shrank back, as if caught in some 
wrong doing. Then she drew herself up from her stooping atti- 
tude. 

“The old doctor was fond of flowers, Miss Ailsie. And, honey, 
they'll do him no harm. He’s safe in glory, praised be the good 
master, and he’s singing with them angels on the golden harps. 
It’s the grave that nobody takes care of that sets many of them 
walking. And, honey, if only for your sake, I'd like to keep the 
old gentleman quiet. It’s nothing else that keeps me coming and 
going, and spending the money on flowers, Miss Ailsie, for grave- 
yard damp isn’t good for old bones and the rheumatis.” 

Alison observed the signs of withered flowers that hinted of 
former visits, and said with irritation: ‘ 

“Do you think your miserable flowers keep the dear old man 
quiet? Dilsey I am ashamed of you! When you know he is 
happy to think he would want to come back! If he could do you 
think he would have stayed away when I missed him, oh, so much!” 

“Don’t talk that away, honey; for pity’s sake, don’t! He'll be 
sure to come back if you do. And if he does you don’t know 
what trouble he’ll be sure to bring. Let him be; you don’t know 
what grudge he may have against Mars’ Ted.” 

“ Against Ted !” 

Alison, not following the rest of the woman’s remarks, was 
repeating with a sort of shy tenderness the childish nickname 
Dr. Rhodes had been fond of, but which she herself had never 
used. 

“He could have nothing against Ted.” 

Then with a sudden blush at the remembrance of what most 
men would consider a wrong, she added hastily: 
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“You don’t think the dead carry any such grudges into para- 
dise, where there is no marrying nor giving in marriage? Nor if 
there were a grudge—a grudge, the kind old man!—it would be 
for me who killed him? For me, for whom he felt so much anxiety 
that it brought on the fit. He would never have objected to the 
marriage. All his life he had loved Ted. He could bear him no 
grudge.” 

She was speaking to herself rather than to the ignorant old 


woman, who, she did not observe, was watching her strangely. 

“Miss Ailsie——” 

Alison looked up, 

Yes, Dilsey.” 

“ You—oh, for the Good Master’s sake! Miss Ailsie—was it 
marriage you said ?” 

Ailsie nodded, blushing. 

When the old woman said nothing, but only rocked herself back 
and forth, crouching as she was upon the ground, and staring 
straight ahead of her, with that peculiar livid hue to which a 
black face bleaches, Alison waxed angry. 

“You should have been a little quicker if you wished to forbid 
the bans, Mammy Dilsey.” : 

“That was why then—that was why, Miss Ailsie——” the old 
woman was evidently trying to compose herself. “Don’t you tell 
him, honey! Don’t you tell him that you saw me here !” 


** Nonsense, Dilsey. Why not?” 
* Because he sent me away, Miss Ailsie.” 


“Not very far it would seem,” Ailsie said with a laugh. 


“I went, only you see, nows and thens I’m bound to come back 
here. You can tell him, Miss Ailsie, I remember all he said, and 


I’m sure to keep to it. But I had to come here once more. Be 


sure to tell him, honey, that on no account must the old doctor be 


disturbed, or he may work a power of mischief.” 
Ailsie turned on her wrathfully; then checked herself. There 
was no use in combating such superstition. 


Instead she asked: 
“You said Dr. Sylvester sent you away. Why did he send you 


away?” 


She put the question incredulously, for Dr. Sylvester had told ; 


her very differently. In the long, gloomy days after the funeral, 
while she was still shut up in a darkened room, she had asked 
for Dilsey, because Dr Rhodes had always been kind to her. 
Sylvester had accounted for her absence by a story of the old 
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woman’s superstitious dislike to the house of mourning. A story 
which Ailsie, who was not sufficiently familiar with the race and 
their love of funerals to wonder at, and which had silenced her 
once for all upon the subject of ungrateful Dilsey. And now 
Dilsey was declaring that he himself had dismissed her. 

“Why did he send you away?” 

“Well,” Dilsey answered, warily, “you see, the old doctor 
was dead, and Mars’ Ted’s movements uncertain. So he wanted 
me to go down to the old home.” 

“The old home? Is that where Jack Robinson and your Mars’ 
Ted used to be somuch together ?” Alison asked, innocently. 

But Dilsey hardly heeded the interruption. 

“Jack Robinson? I never heard of any but ‘Quick as Jack 
Robinson.’” Having disposed of whom, she went on: “ Mars’ 
Ted he promised to buy the old cabin and an acre of ground, and 
just to make things comfortable, if I'd go straight away. But,” 
discontentedly, “I wasn’t so sure, even then, that I cared to go 
back. It’s not the old times, when old mistress was alive and 


looked after things. The new folks don’t care if you die or live.” 
* «Tf you did not care to go back why did you not refuse?” asked 
Alison, coldly. 

“Refuse! Like to know how Mars’ Ted’s old mammy could 
refuse him? If he told me to fetch him the moon Id try to reach 
it. And if he wants me to stay in the old cabin Ill make shift to, 
though it needs a heap of patching to keep the water out.” 

“But why should Dr. Sylvester have said that you would go, 
and now you tell me——?” 


She meant to prove the old woman false, however true her story 
had sounded. She was startled by the effect of her own words. 

Dilsey was shrinking back, with a crafty glance sidelong at 
her. 


“Me, Miss Alsie?” she said, breathlessly. “No, no, I don’t 
tell you anything. Mars’ Ted he knows best, of course; I’m not 
come here to meddle. rina you say it to me, honey—you just 
listen to Mars’ Ted—— 


Crafty falsehood was in every quavering tone now, as simple 
truth before. 

Alison could not but hear it; could not but see it. 

And Edward Sylvester’s story was not true! 

Why had he told it to her? 

The old rugged life at the Sea Wolves was, after all, the life that 
had moulded Alison. There was nothing to conceal there. Every- 
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thing was bare and open to the day. Prevarication, evasion, 
divergence from the simple truth—these had no other name for 
Alison but a lie. 

Yet there was one possible explanation. 

“ Dilsey—” she said, turning blindly on her, laying two heavy 
hands on the stooping shoulders, “answer me truthfully, as you 
would the Great Judge himself. Why did Dr. Syl—your Master 
Ted, I mean—why did he send you away when Dr. Rhodes——?” 

Her voice broke over the name. She could not have explained 
the panic that seized her; the sudden, over-mastering, instinctive 
terror. Something was wrong, something mysterious. 

Perhaps it was Dilsey’s frightened look that unnerved her. 
Her grasp tightened on the old woman’s shoulders. 

“Law, honey, how strong you are!” Dilsey said sensibly. 
“ How could I tell, me an old woman, and Mars’ Ted a great 
doctor? Fits ar’ uncommon hard to deal with; they’re just in the 
Good Master’s own hands. I’ve seen a baby with no more life in it 
than a blind kitten pull through, and a strong man go without the 
show of a fight. It’s just as it’s going to be, and you can’t help 

In Alison’s grasp the old woman was quivering with the swift 
trembling which shook the young one from head to foot. 

“ Dilsey! you saw Dr. Rhodes die? They told me no one saw 
him; that he died alone. But you saw him, That is what it 
means.” 

But why should Sylvester have sent her away for that? Was 
there some story of the death-agony—some story of terrible suf- 
fering at the last which Sylvester would have spared her. 

“You saw him die? He suffered——” 

“No, no, Miss Ailsie,” she hastened to say soothingly. “He 
couldn’t have suffered. He passed away so quiet like, I didn’t 
even hear him just in drawing-room where I was dusting. So 
quiet, that if it hadn’t been for Mars’ Ted’s face as he came out of 

e library I'd never have suspicioned nothing whatever.” 

é came out of the library and called you in?” 

“ Maybe he would if he’d known I was there.” 

“ But he called for help?” 

“ How could he, honey, with you waiting up-stairs—— ” 

She stopped herself so suddenly that the sharp pause told 
Alison far more than words could. 

But she would have the words too. She would have the whole 
truth now. 
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“That is what you told him that night afterwards, and that is 
why he sent you away,” she said, quietly. 

Dilsey stole a frightened glance at her. 

“What makes you say that, Miss Ailsie?” she asked. 

“ Because I know. Dr. Law sent him down for my husband, 
and he found him dying in the library, and he left him there to 
die—he killed him.” 

“It was the Lord that sent the fit,” the old woman said tremb- 


* ling. “It’s all in His hands—and its just as its going to be. Its 


not for Mars’ Ted, nor for any of the doctors to make people 
live——” 

“ But did he try?” 

Dilsey kept a dogged silence. 

“T don’t understand,” Alison was saying aloud, though to her- 
self. “I cannot understand! When nothing was changed— 
everything was going on as it had always gone on——” 

“There'd been a heap of difference now, though, if the old 
doctor had lived, and Mars’ Ted aint no fool,” Dilsey said, piqued 
into forgetting her caution. 

Alison stared at her a moment with wide-open, wondering eyes— 
then she shook the old woman with a passion she would not have 
thought herself capable of a few minutes before. 

“Go!” she said, releasing her hold on her, and stretching out 
no helping hand, otek she saw the old woman totter and pre- 
serve herself from falling only by an effort. “You are a worthy 
nurse of a worthy master. When you see him tell him what I 
said—and did.” 

She stooped and brushed away all the flowers Dilsey had laid 
so carefully upon the grave. Her own she had let fall, and she 
trod them down into the path as she passed back to the gate 
where the carriage waited for her. What were a few paltry 
flowers now but an insult from the woman who was Sylvester’s— 
his murderer’s—wife? 


VIII. 


Op Dusey, if frightened by Alison’s violence, yet waited with- 
out moving until she was out of sight. Then Dilsey stooped, and 
replaced the flowers carefully upon the mound, muttering to her- 
self as she did so: 
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“Go tell Mars’ Ted! No, no, dassn’ttell Mars'Ted! I’d sooner 
trust him to forgive me than tell Mars’ Ted. Mought look 
different in that other land. Anyway, I never loved him, and raised 
him from a baby—his angerwouldn’t hurt the same. No, no, Miss 
Ailsie. T’ll not say a word to Mars’ Ted. If he wants a friend he 
better come to his old mammy that nussed him than to the biggest 
white lady in the land.” 

* * * * * * * 

But afterwards Alison knew that she herself must tell him. 

Yet she must not see him. Through all her dizzy and bewilder- 
ing thoughts this one was clear and insistent—that she must 
never see him; so clear and insistent that it guided her like an 
instinct. She stopped the carriage at the first stationer's, and 
asked for paper and permission to write a letter at the counter. 

It was not much that she wrote, standing there. | 

Perhaps if she had been alone at her own desk the letter might 
have been difficult. 

Here, with a clerk looking on, carelessly inquisitive, and a couple 
of school-girls chattering over the latest thing in monogrames, 
Alison, her eyes half-blinded, though not with tears, her hand shak- 
ing, breathlessly drove the pen across the paper: 


‘«T have seen Dilsey, and she has told me eveyything. No, not everything, 
only you could do that. I cannot think you so lost to shame as to confess the 
whole truth. You would try to cover it up in some way. I cannof. He was so 
good, so kind, to you as well. How could you murder him? It was murder to 
leave him alone to die. 

‘«T have gone home to the Sea Wolves. All I ask is that we shall never meet 
again. IfI have perjured myself to-day; but death does part us—the death 
of my murdered husband. _ Attson.” 


To seal and direct this to Sylvester at Barnum’s Hotel; to drop 
it into the letter-box at the corner; to bid the hackman drive to 
the Union Depot; to take the train presently leaving for New York. 
All that one could do by instinct in some horrible nightmare. 

Afterwards—— 

There was no afterwards to Alison; there was only a past. The 
past of the old doctor’s tender care for her. The past wherein he 
was murderously abandoned to die, and she had locked hands 
with his murderer. 
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TX. 


Tue waters of oblivion are not all pent up between the banks of 
that cold, black under-world river of Lethe. There is a place in 
the rushing sea to sweep trouble away aft, in the swing and 
sway of the great Fundy tides, the sun-sparkle broad on the far 
blue, the wind in the spray driven over the dory’s bow. 

Well, Alison ?” 

Alison started and looked up from her gaze deep into the Fundy 
tide that bore the dory on. 

“ What is it, Sandy?” 

“ What's the use of my bringing you out rowing if you never 
tell me a thing? Jack says you're not to be worried.” 

“Jack is kind.” 

“But it shouldn’t worry you. Here you’ve been most all sum- 
mer, and we know no more than when we used to talk you 
over——” 

“Talk me over !” 

* Do you suppose, in the long winter storms, when we’ve little 
better to do than just to talk—and nothing’s ever happened since 
the wreck March before last—we never mentioned your name! 
And now it’s but right you should know what folks are 
saying.” 

“I do not care in the least what outside people say,” began 
Alison, hastily. 

“But its the house-folks I mean: Brother Jack and Dugald,” 
interrupted Sandy. 

“ And Master Sandy? Well, go on.” 

“Jack,” lowering his voice, “Jack doesn’t care for anything but 
the lighthouse.” 

“ Happy Jack!” said Alison under her breath. 

“But then, you see, he is not as young as he was; he'll be 
thirty-five this winter.” 

“Thirty-five this winter,” repeated Alison. “If she lives to be 
thirty-five on yonder rock—she who is barely twenty as yet!” 

“ Dugald says, for all you won’t spend any, you’ve lots of money 
and could send him to college if you pleased. He says you could 
set up a steam launch if you wanted to. But perhaps you're not 
listening !” he added, in deep disgust. 

“Yes,I am. What is it you want? A steam launch?” 

“No. What would I do with such a thing? I want to go away— 
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not to college like Dugald, but to see something else than water 


-and rocks, and to get a bit of pleasuring.” 


“Pleasuring is like eating sweets, Sandy; one never knows 
when one has had enough until one’s appetite is gone,” Alison 
said, with a laughing affectation of experience. 

“One must enjoy a lot first then. And you begrudge even 
telling me about it!” 

“And you all have been expecting something and are disap- 
pointed ?” 

“Tf we have where’s the harm? And you our own sister!” 

Sandy, in the interest of this forbidden subject, was coming on 


- without any particular heed as to where he was going. As for 


Alison, her knowledge of steering was exceedingly limited, but 
yet she knew better than to be heading straight for certain 
treacherous smooth patches on the water, if before her had not 
suddenly loomed up with Sandy’s word those “clouds of evil 
days” pressing back upon her out of her past. 

She was recalled to her present—though not to her steering— 
by Sandy. 

“ Jack says—” the boy began hastily, knowing he wks treading on 
forbidden ground. “Jacksays we must never mention the old doctor 
before you; and that as you are so young you will in time forget.” 

Alison’s hands clenched on the tiller; her breath came fast; the 
blood burned in her cheeks; hot tears of shame sprang to her 
eyes. Was she living alie? yet how could she bring herself to 
name Sylvester’s name ? 

She had been very sorry for Sylvester. She had given herself, 
together with her money, since she could not give him the money 
alone. In her girlish ignorance of love she had even fancied she 
loved him. But when her eyes were opened at the grave of the 
old man who had not only been good to her, but had been Syl- 
vester’s benefactor as well, Sylvester stood out sharply to her, not 
a weak and erring mortal who had yielded to a moment's swift 
temptation; but a murderer, the thought of whose hand stretched 
out to her filled her with horror of blood. It should never draw 
her back into his life. 3 

How could she tell Jack anything of him? If less than the 
whole truth, Jack would urge her to return to him. And that she 
would not—no, that she never would, she said sharply under her 
breath. 

As ‘she looked up now she caught Sandy’s eye, seeming to 
call her to account. He promptly seized his opportunity. 
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“Maybe there were debts? Dugald says there must have been 
debts. But Jthink you weren’t to have anything but just your 
schooling till you got to be twenty-one. You're not that yet, you 
know.” 

Alison sat very still, gazing out on the sea, facing that future 
to which until now she had shut her eyes; only simply coming 
home to Jack, praying him to ask no questions of her yet, but just 
to take her in to his hearth as if she had nevér gone away from it. 

It was a strange thing to expect: howstrange she saw now 
through Sandy’s eyes. 

“No, I can do nothing before I am twenty-one. Now listen, 
Sandy, and tell Jack please, for I do not care to speak of it again. 
There are reasons why I must do nothing until I am of age. 
And—” speaking more rapidly, “as it is between my husband 
and myself I choose to manage it. After awhile I shall be able 
to arrange——” 

“Sandy! Sandy, you fool!” 

Clear and sharp the call broke in. 

Sandy lay on his oars to listen; then found to his amazement 
that he had not checked the progress of his little craft, but in the 
rush of the current it was hurrying on. His back was turned to 
the boat’s course; so he did not see, as did Alison—now too 
late—where the treacherous smooth patches in the water eddied 
and whirled and twisted, a dizzying network of ensnaring lines, 
and where the white lip of the tide upcurled against the hidden 
rocks. 

But. he guessed the danger, and pulled manfully to get clear of 
the current, into the safer, rougher-seeming waves of the rising 
Fundy. 

Poor boy, what was his strength to wrestle with that current 
rushing with the swiftness of five knots an hour to make its thirty 
feet of high tide on the rock-bound coast? 

To Alison the unseen power that grappled with them was 
resistless, hopeless. Woman-like, she shut her eyes, unable to 
look the boy in the face. 

Poor Sandy! so young, and only a moment ago so eager for 
what he considered the good things of life! She did not think of 
herself; only of Sandy. 

Once again the voice startled them; this time quite near. 

“Can you catch a rope?” it called. “Not you, Sandy; row for 
your life, boy! for your life !—do you hear?” 

Alison opened her eyes to do his bidding. She saw the small 
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coil of rope hurled through the air and caught it, holding it 
fast. 

Whether the rest happened in a moment or an hour, she could 
never tell. She heard short, rapid orders given to Sandy, 
who certainly had recovered his wits. And she did as she was 
_ bidden, holding on to the rope, though it cut into her hands 
until they bled. She heard the grating of the dory on the rock, 
felt the water rushing up to her knees. Then an iron boat-hook 
grappled the dory, and it was drawn out of the tide-rip’s 
clutch. 

“TI think I can get you on board without your going into the 
water. Give me your hand—so—hold tight! Come, Sandy, 
bundle in! We'll save your boat if you look alive. Your hand, 
please. Yes, the right one. Good Heaven, it is blood ! 

He had gotten her safe on board; Sandy also had scrambled 
into the rescuing yacht, and the wrecked dory dragged on heavily 
astern, submerged to the gunwales. 

“ There, take the tiller,” the new captain ordered Sandy, “and 
give the rocks a wide berth. Whatwere you thinking of, not to 


know the reef, where the current runs like a mill race? Jack will 
not trust you with a boat again, much less a lady.” 


While he trimmed sail himself he was watching lest his little 


craft prove refractory and disobey her helm. At first she obeyed 
but lazily; then with a shudder she turned tail and worked away 
from the danger, as if she were human and knew what she was 


fleeing from. 


Alison, not observing his anxiety, was defending Sandy. 

** Please don’t scold him,” she said, softly. “The poor boy has 
been frightened enough, and it was my steering. You'll help me 
out with Jack?” 

“Tf you promise not to risk yourself with Sandy again.” 

He spoke with a certain authority, this man in the rough blue 
fisherman’s shirt, with his strong, brown throat bare, his strong, 
brown hands deftly easing off the sheet, even while his brown 
eyes hardly seemed to heed the sail. They were looking down 
into Alison’s with something in them which she did not under- 
stand. Herskirts, as she sat on the bench, somewhat to one side, to 
be out of the way of tiller and sail, clung dismally wet about her, 
and as he came and leaned beside her his glance had told her he 
. was sorry for her discomfort, though he wisely said nothing to 
add to it. 


“Tf you promise not to risk yourself with Sandy,” he said again. 
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‘You do not know how much you are asking,” she returned, 
quickly. ‘“ You do not know how much our jaunts are to me.” 


“T don’t mean to curtail your pleasure-trips—but please show 
me your hands.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” she declared, hiding them amongst the 
scant folds of her skirts. ‘Tell me how you chanced to see us.” 

“ But it does matter, for there is blood,” he ‘said, ignoring her 
question. “ Let me see them, please.” 

She held out her right hand, a good ‘deal cut and lacerated with 


the rough new rope. 

*«‘Have you a handkerchief?” he asked. 

But hers was stiff with blood, and he negatived her proposal to 
wash it in the bay; the salt would make the cut more painful. So 


he brought out his own white linen cambric to bind up her hand. 
She sat still and patient under the process, wondering where he 
had learned to be so skilful and gentle. 

Indeed, she was wondering who he was. Fine cambric hand- 
kerchiefs were not common articles among the fishermen. She 
looked at Sandy, hoping for a word or a gesture to help her out. 


But Sandy was but too happy at finding the tiller of the Nauii- 
lus in his hands. The Nautilus being his idea of the greatest good 
in life, to steer her, to make her obey him—of course he had no 


eyes for anything else. 
Alison watched the process of having her hand bound up, 
3 shrinking a little with an odd feeling of shyness. 
: “Do I hurt you?” he asked. 
“No, you must be accustomed to bind up wouuds.” 
“A little—that is, when there is anything of the kind to do I 


am called upon. Isometimes think a very respectable surgeon was 
spoiled by my being a lobster-canner.” 


: “Then you are Oliver!” she cried. 

) “Did you not know? But I forget my voice, by which alone you 
would recognize me, is so hoarse. And you, too, I might not 
7 have known you at once, if it had not been for Sandy.” 

: “It is not difficult to account for my not knowing you on 
sight. But you——” she broke off, in a hurt tone. 

“You can’t imagine what a difference your eyes make. They 
alter your whole face.” 

“T should think they must alter far more than my face,” she 
said, suddenly, “ when my old friend Oliver has forgotten not only 
my face, but me, myself, all these long weeks.” 

She had turned the eyes in dispute upon him, with a little flash 
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in them for all their wistfulness. He was not looking at her; but 
far away over the sea instead. 

Over yonder the Bonnie Ailsie had dashed up alongside the 
larger craft that bore away the wedding-party. Oliver had taken 
farewell forever of the bride. He had meant never to see the 
bride again; nor yet the widow. 

Why should she too be thinking of that day? She had followed 
the direction of his gaze. Grand Manan lay like a far-off purple 
wall to the south, and to the east and northeast were the distant 
varied crests of the New Brunswick and Maine hills and islands. 
Eastport, where she had taken the steamer that day, lay some- 
where hidden behind there. 

The flash died out of her eyes. 

“Do you remember ? ’’she asked, softly, as if the same thought 
must have come to him, as in truth it used so often in the old, old 
days. “I have a spray of your flowers yet, Oliver. He—there 
was a bit of white everlasting in the posy.” 

He, Dr. Rhodes, had told her so; but she checked the words 
upon her lips. 

It was the thought of Sylvester standing by that dory upon the 
schooner that checked them; the thought of Sylvester that turned 
her lips suddenly white. 

Oliver had glanced round at her. How much was she recalling? 
Did she keep that hand of hers hidden in the folds of her dress 
because of the wedding ring upon it? 

“TI heard you were at the lighthouse when I came home,” he 
was saying. “I have been away on business. And since my 
return—” with some hesitation—“I have been prevented from 
coming over.” 

“Business?” she repeated, slowly, smiling in an absent way; for 
she was thinking how much he looked as she expected him to look, 
and yet how different. 

“ Partly business,” he said, curtly. Then, changing the subject: 
* But tell me, how does it all appear to you here? Just as you 
knew us? or do we disappoint you?” 

She looked up at him with the old confidence in his wndbsbitiiedls 
ing her. 

“ At first I was like a ghost astray in the sunshine. It was all 
so glaringly bright—and I——” | : 

“ Over-brightness is not the complaint usually made of us,” 
Oliver said in her sudden pause. “To be sure, we have had 
wonderfully little fog.” 
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“But oh, Oliver! the fog is so beautiful !” 

“When it is not a wet blanket.” 

“ When it is a shifting cloudland, a dreamland—TI used to dread 
the fog when I was blind; it seemed to shut me doubly in. But 
now I love it—the right kind that is—with the sun shining behind 
and above it. And the sea ——” Her face flushed, her eyes bright- 
ened, as she turned to him. “It is here that I belong. The wild 
sea-birds that fly against the wind on setting out in the morning, 
just naturally drift home on the wind of the evening.” 

“Tt is so far yet till evening, Ailsie.” 

Presently she added, lowering her voice: 

“There is one thing different from my expectations. I have 
been struck with the decided worldliness in both Jack’s and 
Dugald’s faces. And Sandy, here, nearly ran us on the rocks in 
his zeal for worldly sights and scenes.” 

“T am afraid you will think us all bitten by the sin of covetous- 
ness. I—after all my high aspirations—have degenerated into 
the proprietor of a canning establishment.” 

“ The occupation is nothing if it is honest,” Alison sametai. 

“But it need not necessarily be honest. For instance, in a 
neighboring town, though herring do not grow in the woods, pur- 
chasers are supposed not to know the difference between a down- 
east baby-herring and a high-toned French sardine.” 

“How little honesty there seems to be in the world!” Alison 
said, mournfully. 

“Tam afraid it is at a discount. But what do you know of the 
world?” he asked her, smiling down upon her confidently. “Your 
convent walls must have shut it out as completeiy as the sea does 
here.” 

Her face was turned aside, but the color had rushed in a flood 
over it. Then it fled away and left her pale enough. 

“Honesty! that includes straightforwardness and frankness? 
Not passing off one thing for another, like your baby-herring!” she 
added, with an effort at carelessness. 

Something in her manner jarred upon him. 

“T think it does,” he said, gravely. 

She turned on him with a sudden vehement protest. 

“We ought all to be baby-herrizxgs then—cold-blooded things 
without feelings when we are hooked and netted—and even they 
are permitted to be mute!” she added, with a harsh laugh. 

Oliver tried to meet her eyes; but she was leaning over the 
gunwale again, staring straight down into the hurrying water. 
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After a moment: “Here we are at the Sea Wolves,” he said. 
“ Poor Sandy! Oliver, come and help us out with Jack.” 


x. 


PROVERBIALLY it is only the first step that costs. After this 
scarcely a day passed that Oliver did not visit the lighthouse, as 
in what Alison was wont to call the olden time. Generally he had 
an excuse sufficient to blind at least his own eyes and Alison’s. 
Sandy’s lobster-traps among the rocks became wonderfully pro- 
ductive. Before the quarrelsome cargo is carried back to Grand 
Manan in the Nautilus there is usually a friendly sail for Alison. 
Jack is glad she should have so cheap a pleasure, though since 
the loss of the dory he does not trust Alison with Sandy, or he 
gives that impression which amounts to the same thing. So the 
Nautilus puts off from the Sea Wolves with but twofor crew, 
whilst Sandy stands on the rocks, enviously watching for some 
windy day to bring about that paradox of requiring a boy to man 
the boat. 

“Cannot we run over and pay our respects to the Bishop?” 
Alison proposed one morning. 

It sounds an eminently proper thing to do; though the Reetor’ 5 
son is as well pleased that the “ Bishop ” in his pulpit is a rock at 
the head of Grand Manan, where the waves do the thundering for 
him, as well as for the Friar standing like a Baptist in the water 
near the opposite end of Campobello Island. With sail set, and a 
steady wind, Oliver came aft, and seated himself by Alison, watch- 
ing her hands, still soft and fair after the summer’s outing, folded 
on the tiller. 

A plain gold ring shone on the left hand. Oliver took a super- 
stitious pleasure in observing that it fitted her loosely, and there 
was nothing to guard it. 

After all, Alison Rhodes—she had never named the name of 
Sylvester—was not so changed from blind little Ailsie Mackenzie. 
A rose cannot go back and be a bud again; but this poor little 
bud, rudely blown open by a harsh wind, was now gathering its 
ruffled petals together, and blossoming out naturally, unconscious 


‘of itself. 


The Nautilus sped merrily on, with this part of the bay all to 
herself. Like white-winged gulls the mackerel-fleet hovered far 
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up the blue channels opening among the islands, where the Fundy 
narrows into Passamaquoddy Bay. Towards Grand Manan, if Oliver 
had looked, his experience might have warned him of a lurking 
danger. But just now he had no eyes butfor that ring upon her 
slender finger. 

Alison’s eyes were furtively engaged in eluding Oliver’s, which 
were slowly rising to the level of her own from the hands in her 
lap. When at last she looked straight ahead of her, Oliver was 
startled by her exclamation, “Can it be fog?” 

There was no need for affirmation on his part, for they had run 
into the fog-bank, as they might into a stone-wall, except that 
instead of resistance, the soft, insidious mass had wrapt them up 
completely. 

“ How suddenly it has come! And what could we have been 
thinking of not to have noticed it?” Alison said, in the subdued 
tones one naturally falls into from a sudden fright that does not 
amount to terror. 

“The wind is dying out,” Oliver told her, reassuringly. “The 
tide will soon be running to drift us homeward towards the Sea 
Wolves.” 

He did not care to mention the other possibility—that they 
might on the same tide drift out to sea. 

He was busied for awhile in changing the course of the yacht. 
Then having nothing more to do, he came back to her. 

“Are you well wrapped, Ailsie? These fogs are chilly and pene- 
trating.” 

He was about taking off his coat, when she stopped him with a 
hand upon his arm. 

“Please don’t. My jacket is very warm. I will tell youif I grow 
chilled.” 

“TI can depend upon you ?” 

He captured her hand as he spoke, detaining it in his grasp, 
and, with the whole world blotted out in the hazy twilight sphering 
them in, the touch of warm flesh and blood was not without its 
comfort. 

Yet Alison bravely kept from showing her dismay. Taking it 
lightly when to Oliver’s blast on his great horn there came no 
answer but the monotonous moan of the Loug’s-Eddy fog-whistle, 
just beginning to warn vessels from the dangerous cliffs of Grand 
Manan, and too far away to guide the course of the Nautilus. 

It would not do to let that boding moan be the only thing to 
break the silence. As usual, the old blind days, with their “ligbt 
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that never was on land or sea,” came up with endless associations. 
and discussions between these two. Perhaps Oliver hardly heard 
what the girl was saying, for after awhile, suddenly: 

“Tf I could I would always remain as I am!” he said, hardly 
above his breath. 

“Would not that be a little uncomfortable ?” she asked, mock- 
ingly. “The Nautilus is scarcely a boat in which to take passage 
for life.” 

He did not speak at once; then, when the silence seemed so long 
unbroken that it oppressed her, he said: 

“ Alison I do not think you could have a better test. There is 
no position, where if you speak the truth from your heart, I can 
better learn what I wish to. Will you not doit if I ask you?” 

He could not see the anxiety, near to terror, in her eyes. The 
thought flashed upon her that he had heard something—some- 
thing about her second marriage, and wished to hear from her 
own lips the rumor denied. Denied! but she must confirm 
it. 

“ Mind—” he said, with a little laugh that betokened anything 


_ rather than an expectation of pain, “I have your promise that 


you will tell the truth. Ailsie, my old friend and playfellow, do 
you love me? Have I frightened you, dear? was my test a 
little cruel? Remember,I have brought it all on myself. It is 
but a simple yes, or no, to a seemingly simple question that every 
woman has to answer. And you have promised a true answer. 
Do you love me?” 

The swift whitening of the face, the strange dilating of her eyes, 
the hurried breath, almost a gasp, shook all the hope her tender 
looks unwittingly had given him. 

Unconsciously he drew away a little from her as he awaited her 
answer. 
She was on her honor to tell him the truth. She said, with bitter- 

ness, “ Yes.” 

He missed all the bitterness, hewerens in the sweetness of the 
triumph. 

“ Ah, my dear, have I tricked you into the truth? You would 
never have said that little ‘Yes,’ if you had not been put on your 
honor!” 

He felt her hand tremble as he drew her towards ies But she 
freed herself, dropping the tiller, and pushing him from her. Her 
hat had fallen back, and his lips just grazed her nels instead of 
her cheek. 
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“Do not touch me!” she cried. “Have you no honor? I—I 
who am another man’s!” 

He was startled, angry, mortified. He forgot, in his indigna- 
tion at her violence, how he had cornered her into a confession. 

“T did not know that a dead man could hold you so fast. If 
you had not said yes I would not have offended you.” 

She made no answer, but fell into bitter weeping, covering her 
face. 

And Oliver sat there—one could not say watching her. The head 
bowed upon her hands was all he could have seen, and he did 
not raise his eyes to the level of that. But he sat there sullenly 
listening to her sobs, doing nothing to comfort her. 

They had both forgotten where they were, and the tiller swung 
loose, the Nautilus going her own wilful way. When suddenly 
the sound of oars—the first hint of a boat since the fog rolled in— 
startled both into looking up. 

The fog was breaking off into rifts and light trails across the 
water. Here and there it wavered and shut down again; but not 
too soon to show looming up, large in the refracted light, the 
row boat from the lighthouse. Sandy, on a visit to his lobster- 
traps on he outlying reefs, had also been befogged. 

“Ts that the way Alsie steers?” he called out, seeing that both 
her hands were empty. ‘She'll not learn much at that rate.” 

“ What is the use of steering when we are at home?” Oliver 
asked, quietly. What a fog it has been! And—what o'clock is 
it? My watch has stopped.” 


XL. 


“T rank her chief desire is to avoid me,” Oliver said, with 
bitterness. 

“ Not you, old fellow, but your love-making,” returned Jack, to 
whom Oliver had gone in search of aid and comfort in the weary 
days that followed. “I’m no fist at love-making and never was. 
But I think I know how to manage this small craft I’m left in 
charge of. The girl’s got some high-flown ideas of her obliga- 
tions to the old doctor. Don’t run foul of them; just stand off a 
little, and she'll be tacking to fetch you.” 

But there are more love-speeches than ever are entrusted to the 
tongue to utter; and as Oliver came and went about the light- 
house Alison felt not only miserable but guilty. 
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So it happened, that while still the Fundy was as calm and 


gentle as so wild and rough a thing could be, Alison’s soul was 
storm-tost toand fro. Until one morning, in sheer desperation, 
she said to Sandy: “Are you free to-day? And if so, will you 


take me out? No, not to row, but to sail. I want to see Oliver, 
and to go to the lobster factory.” 


Now when one i3 asked a favor, it is well to aciies it clear that it 
is one, accordingly: 

“TIT don’t see what good it will do you,” Sandy declared. “You 
have no reason to think Oliver will be there. He was here yes- 
terday. I don’t know why you should go to find him.” 

“ Nevertheless, I am going,” Alison, said with decision. “And 
if you do not wish to go you have only to say so.” 

“Which means no holiday at all. I must say, to be one’s sister 
you're just as hard as they make ’em.” 

“Be patient, dear Sandy,” said Alison, beseechingly. ‘Let me 
to-day have my will 

“Which means Iam to sail with you tothe factory? Very 
well, then; but you'll stay long enough, when once youre there, 
for me to get to the heath for a mess of bake-apples! I'll be 
sure to gather one good ripe mess at any rate, and maybe a lot of 
raspberries besides. Grand Manan’s got everything on it. Its 
none of your bare rocks like this. Now, if Jack had the keeping 
of the Swallow-tail Light there; or somebody else was to choose to 
live in a fine bow-windowed house at Grand Harbor, not too near 
the lobster-factory; with a balm of Gilead anda yellow brick corner- 
ing it, and the big bush of bleeding-heart leaning up against the 
doorstep—oh, ho, all the pitch is in the fire now!” he broke off 
in alarm for his promised holiday, as Alison with hot cheeks and 
blazing eyes scuttled out of the room, to use Sandy’s own expres- 
sion. 

But her cheeks were cool and white enough half an hour later, 
when Sandy hoisted sail, and she held the tiller in her firm hands. 

She must steer a straight course now; there must be no more 
tacking and catching. 

The northeast wind sweeps the Fundy clear of fog and sets the 
waves dancing under a sunny sky, which elsewhere northeast 
winds havea habit of clouding over. The sea is a green-gray 
under a fleecy sky just flecked with blue; the breakers on the 
rocks are gray-green, save where the foam lashes them white. 
Farther out the blue deepens and broadens; all is a-glitter with 
the sun-sparkles on the tide, and the flash of a lifted oar, as the 
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dories hover after the trawling-schooners, like black fish-hawks 


in the wake of white-winged gulls. The great, steep, purple cliffs 
of Grand Manan receded to the north, as Sandy skirted the island’s 
lower shores to the southeast. For there curve the habitable 


coves and harbors, with here and there a group of lesser islands 


for a break-water. Grand Harbor is the most secure of these. 

Alison, leaving Sandy to secure, first the boat, and then the 
desired * bake-apples” growing on their native heath, made her 
way along the wharf and into Disbrowe’s lobster factory. 

Alison would fain have lingered. She had tried not to face her 
errand until this moment. But now there was no help for her; 
and in trepidation akin to fear she made her way to Oliver’s office. 

When she found it empty she dropped into Oliver’s great office- 
chair with a sense of reprieve. 


There was a pile of unopened letters on the desk, showing that 


the master had not been there that morning. Also the morning 
papers unopened, the New York Herald being on the top and 
most conspicuous. Alison took it up and idly unfolded it. Read 
the last report of the yellow fever at Jacksonville, without taking 


in the meaning; some political news, and glanced at—“A startling 
death; accident or suicide ? ”—but only read the heading. 

Alison was still holding the paper in her hand when Oliver 
entered. He looked a little surprised, but none the less pleased, 
when he saw her sitting there. 

It had long been his dream to have her come in and out oi his 
office; to find her sweet presence everywhere. This was the first 
time his dream had been realized. So he advanced with both 
hands stretched out to welcome her, his heart too full to let him 
speak at first. 

It fell to her part to speak, and explain, if possible, the reason 
of her visit. 

“Are you surprised to see me?” she asked, trying to look at 
ease. “Jack said I might come. Are you very busy? Am I 
taking up your time?” 

“Oh, no, I have plenty of that commodity,” he said, with haste. 
* Do you really want to speak to me? or shall I order out the Nau- 
tilus? It is a perfect morning for a sail.” 

“ Oh, no, please let me speak to you here. This is no pleasure- 
trip,” she added, with a little shudder. ; 

But he did not observe it, flushed with pleasure as he was; and 
eagerly hurried into the hall to put “No Admittance” on the 
door for a safeguard. 
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He took a seat opposite her, in a chair that turned uncomfort- 
ably on a pivot. As he moved in nervous pleasure in it it struck 
him that she too was by no means at her ease. She had begun to 
place the paper in folds as it lay on the desk, each fold being in 
exact proportion, as if she were doing a necessary work. Oliver 

_ sat watching her white fingers fluttering over it, the gold of her 
wedding ring flashing out. The old wonder whether if she mar- 
ried again she would discard that ring tormented him. 


The silence between them had grown oppressive. Ailsie was the | 


first to notice and also to break it. She stopped suddenly in her 


aimless task, crossed her arms on the desk, the paper under them, © 


and resting her chin on her hands, looked up at Oliver. 

“Of course you know I would not have come if I had not some- 
thing especial to say,” she began, in a measured tone. Then 
failing utterly, she cried out, as child might in sore distress: “Oh, 
Oliver, how can I tell you! One thing is true: You love me——” 

“You do not doubt me, Ailsie,” he said, half-rising. 

But she motioned him to keep his seat, saying hastily: 

“As a sister! Oh, I am sure of that—as a brother does a sister.” 

“No, Ailsie,” he said, gravely. ‘‘We must not deceive ourselves. 
I don’t love youas Jack or Sandy does; that you must know very 
well.” 

“But I don’t wish to know it!” she said, wildly. “For if you do 
not care for me as they do we must part. And oh, Oliver! Iam 
too poor in love to give you up. If I cannot hold you as a 
brother——” 

“You cannot, dear; I love you as a lover. True, strong, bold. 
A love that can hold, but must indeed let you go if you cannot say 
the same—true, strong, bold—until death do us part.” 

She shuddered as he spoke, and he mistook her meaning. 

* Ailsie,” he said, quite calmly, “do you not take the words all 
wrong? Iam one of the last, to ask you to be ungrateful. But do 
you not think that in that higher world, where even a groveling 
man must find a high desire—that he, who was your husband, 
would willingly give you up toa happier life? There is said to 
be no marrying nor giving in marriage there.” 

“And you think, judging by your own feelings, that having 
entered that higher life you would willingly have me the wife of 
another man?” 

He winced at this; but said: “I think we know nothing of the 
other life and should be contented with this. You owe no alle- 
giance to a dead man——” 
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“ But what if he were living?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked sharply, even roughly. “Do 
you mean to say his death and burial were a fraud ?” 

“ Everything else was a fraud,” she broke out, bitterly. “Every- 
thing else! Oliver, if there was another marriage 4 

“ Alison!” came sharply: ‘ What are you saying?” If any one 
else dared to insuinate such a thing-———” 

“I thought you said I owed no allegiance to a dead man?” she 
said, wearily. She was so weary; even this misconception of 
Oliver’s gave her a moment’s space to breathe before she must 


- make all clear. 


“And I maintain it. Ailsie if you loved me with but a tithe of 
the love I bear you you would not torture me as you do. Not 
willingly—I cannot think you cruel. But nevertheless, I suffer.” 

She looked up at him with a gasp, as if she were choking. Tears 
gathered in her eyes and fell in heavy drops on the paper her arm 
rested on. 

“T amcruel,” shesaid. “Sin is always cruel.” 

“But you! One could never think of you and of sin in the same 
breath. I believe in you as in goodness and purity and truth, 
and——” 

“ And unless I am all three you cannot love me?” 

“TIT did not say it. I never said it. But I who know you——” 

“ You who know me! you who think you know me! yet I am an 
utter stranger to you. You think my life, like the page of this 
paper here, lies open before you and that you can read the whole 
truth ?” 

She did not stop to notice his assent, but went on quickly: 
“What if it is all a lie?” 

“Be careful, Alison,” he said, sternly. “Even you shall not 
traduce yourself to me.” 

“Truth never traduces,” she said, more calmly. “I do not 
mean to be irreverent, but that good old man—‘like as. father 
pitieth his own child,’ so was he good to me. And in return, I’d 
not unearth his ashes. Let him rest in peace, with a great grave- 
stone over him to say how good and noble he was. That much 
for my gratitude. If I were free I would stand here yours, and 
only yours. But oh, my poor Oliver, there is no such thing in store 
for us. No doubt you will think me weak, foolish—but I was not 
wicked. I was his wife, there is no doubt of that—and now——” 

“ Alison—dear Ailsie, what are you saying?” Oliver cried, in 
alarm. He feared for her reason, she was talking so far from the 
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mark, so very wildly. ‘Every one knows you married old Dr. 
Rhodes for gratitude. And no one, certainly not I, ever thought 
of blaming you. But gratitude should not always hold you. Once 
married 

“Say twice,” she said, distinctly. 

“Once a widow,” he went on, not heeding her interruption. 

* But twice married,” she insisted; this time in a whisper. 

She wondered if he heard her. She dared not lift her eyes to 
see the effect of her words. She had an odd doubt of her own 
sanity; a strange sort of wonder if it were really she, Alison—God 
help her, what really was her name? Sylvester—Rhodes? 

Her brain was whirling. Asif to steady it she began to read 
at random from the paper on which her elbow rested. 

She read the article steadily, yet not taking in the,idea to be 
conveyed. Ina dazed way she began it over again. 

Only a ghastly sort of notice which she had an odd dull feeling 
that she had seen before. “A startling death; whether accident 
or suicide? ” 

“It happened on the Newport steamer. The electric lights 
were ablaze, the gangway was crowded, the jostling passengers 
could not tell how the man went overboard. Only ”—the account 
said, with that love for the minute so common in newspaper arti- 
cles—“ he had taken off his boots, which showed he did the act 
with deliberation, and had left them in his state-room with a 
valise in which were some articles of clothing and a few letters, 
one unaddressed, but evidently written to his wife. It called - 
her ‘ Alison’; and there was some allusion to having once been 
blind.” 

Alison was conscious of a growing confusion in her mind. 
Another Alison, and blind! Another Alison; and Sylvester—it 
was no common name—Sylvester, down there in the printed 
column. 

The name was accompanied by much that hardly reached 
Alison’s bewildered brain at all, though she stared down at it. 
Comments on the promise of a young life ruined, hints of gam- 
bling-debts and speculations, wild as any gambling; a rumor that 
the wife in the unaddressed letter had been a fair young widow 
whose fortune Sylvester had held in trust, which fortune was sup- 
posed to be swallowed up in the crash, sudden and devouring as 
an earthquake. 

The black letters had gone off in a strange dazzle under 
Alison’s eyes. She was no longer here in the small, quict office, 
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with Oliver seated opposite her. The place had widened, dark- 
ened. : 

She had come here by way of Newport when she left Sylvester, 
and as if by a flash of those electric lights in the blackness the 
whole scene there was before her now. 

She could see it all; she could hear it all. She put her hands 
swiftly over her ears, as if to shut out that dull thud in the water: 
Then she let them fall despairingly. 

It was a shock that pressed home to her as almost something 
that she had had a hand in bringing about. A shock which, it 
was well for her, broke in a great flood of tears. 

Oliver was at his wits’ end. Here was Alison, her head bowed 
on her hands in an agony of weeping, and he could make nothing 
of it. He could not give old Dr. Rhodes’s ghost the benefit of 
such excessive anguish, much as he was secretly pained by Alison’s 
morbid sensitiveness in regard to the old man’s memory. 

It was a long time before he could calm her enough to learn the 
cause of her evident grief, and it was somewhat hard for him to 
take in the facts. 

They were hard facts to Oliver. “Twice married,” she had said. 
Once had been bitter enough. The old doctor, old enough to be 
her grandfather; even that thought had been more than he could 
bear. But Sylvester, handsome and careless and debonnair! 

What was she saying? Little Ailsie, helpless little Ailsie, whom 
he had always loved and always would love. 

No wonder Oliver was slow in taking in the truth, which Alison 
had come here to-day to tell him. There was so much that was 
startling, new and strange. So much that was painful in her 
being here, as it were, under a name not her own. 

It might have been still more difficult for her to tell, if Oliver 
had not drawn closer to her in sheer sympathy. He did not 
turn away from her, and there was no Sylvester to come between 


them. Ah, well, it was only a confession of an episode over and 
done with. 


XII. 
“Tam going with you, Oliver.” 
“No, Alison.” 


Her gesture stopped him. He could see in her eyes that she 
would take no refusal. 
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The two were standing in an angle of the outer lighthouse wall, 
pressing close against the building to keep clear of the wind, 
which snatched their voices away whenever they turned their faces 
seaward. Oliver had a pair of oars slung over his shoulder. 
Alison had followed him out, her rough ulster buttoned up to the 
throat, her eyes looking very bright and determined under the soft 
little cloud of hair blown over the edge of her seal-skin cap. 

“Jack cannot go,” she said. “His broken arm still keeps him 
helpless; and you will need—Oh, what a pity!” she cried out, 
wringing her hands, “What a pity both Dugald and Sandy were 
storm-staid at Eastport last night!” 

“Then I should not have been storm-staid here. No, no, Ailsie; 
the Mackenzies are not to have the monopoly of all the life-saving 
on the coast. Fifty years of it from father to son; a hundred and 
seventy-three shipwrecked wretches saved from watery graves by 
the Mackenzies, at the risk of their own lives. Is not that the way 
the record runs?” 

He spoke lightly, but there was a ring of tender pride in his 
voice, as he took her two hands in his, looking down into her face, 
for what he knew might perhaps be the very last time in his life. 

She had lifted her face to him. 

**T too am a Mackenzie,” she said. 

“Yes, you too are a Mackenzie, sweetheart.” 

It was the first lover’s word that Oliver had spoken to her 
since the day when she came to him in his office to tell him of 
her past, and found the very end of it awaiting her there. The 
shock was still too recent, and words indeed were not needed 
between them. 

Her color rose a little now. 

“ Jack is here to tend the light. He is able to do that. And 
you and I——” 

“And you and I?” 

Oliver repeated her last words questioningly. 

“You and I,” she clasped her hands over his arm,” will be 
together, Oliver—wherever we may be.” 

There was awe in her face turned seaward; but no fear. 

But Oliver wrenched her hands apart, kissing them passionately 
as he put her away from him; turned sharply from her, without 
one backward glance, and hurried down to the boat. 

If the wind had not been blowing from him he must have heard 
her pursuing step, light though it was. Before he knew she was 
seated in the stern, as he bent to push the boat out into the water. 
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He raised his head. “ Ailsie!” he said, hoarsely. 

“ Yes, I am here.” 

Her voice had a cheerful ring in it, which made itself heard 
above the moan of the sea upon the ledges. 

“ Ailsie, I will not go until you leave the boat.” 

He had lifted himself, folding his arms resolutely. 

She leaned forward, her hands knotted together on her knee.’ 

“ Oliver—then I am not to be faithful to one man?” 

The wind flung him the words with their bitter emphasis. 

He shot her a fiery glance. He attempted to deny her no more; 
but shoved the boat well out, springing in after. 

Out there on the reef the water was blowing in gusts. They 
swept like peering rain clouds, momently hiding even the masts 
of the small schooner hedged among the rocks. 

She had crashed on to them, her bows flung high, her stern so 
deep that every sea washed over it, as if each must engulf it 
finally. The fore-mast was splintered; the raffle of broken spars 
and cordage hung over the sides, and tore at and lashed the helpless 
thing with every lurch she gave. The angry white water raged 
in and out among the black fangs of the Sea Wolves, flinging up 
wild showers of foam that well might hide Oliver’s little boat, 
tossed like a plaything from one billow to another. 

Yet it was seen. Two men in yellow waterproofs, and two or 
three dark figures between, were grouped together, watching in 
the bow where the crash of the waves was least. There was 
another man crouched to leeward of the companion, sheltered 
from the flying water. 

One of the yellow figures stood up holding on with one arm, 
while he waved the other to the approaching boat, which one 
minute the sea held in the hollow of its hand, the next flung up 
to the crest of the surging, overtopping mountain beyond. _ 

When in the gray cold morning light Oliver glanced across at 
Alison there were two spots of red burning on her white cheeks, 
and her lips were set in one scarlet line of decision. 

After that one glance he feared no more for her part in all this; 
whatever the rowing might be, the steering would be steady and 
true. 

Her whole resolute soul was in her eyes that watched the send 
of the boat on the sea as she headed it for the wreck. 

The schooner had struck the reef bow on, and run up it; the 
starboard bulwarks lay so nearly over into the water that a leap 
from there to the rescuing boat was not impracticable. 
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It was the best hope. With the sailor’s readiness of eye they 
all saw that. 

Presently Oliver, burying his oars to check the swiftness with 
which the veering waves would have swept his light craft past, 
gave the word of command. One of the men made a spring and 
fell huddled together in the bottom of the boat. The next instant he 
had grasped the spare oars he found there, tugging at them man- 


- fully without a word. 


It was well there were two pair of strong arms to struggle now, 


for the changeful eddying waters pouring through these pools 


among the rocks, strove first to fling the little boat straight on to 
the half-submerged hull, and then to snatch it away past all hope 
of help. 


But now with one brave struggle, then another, and another, all 


were safe—except the last man. 
The last man—he who at first was lying in the lee of the com- 
panion—had staggered forward to the rail, waiting for the boat. 


As he clung there, Alison, with her eyes intent upon the waves, 


saw but the vague outline of the sailor in his steaming waterproof, 
the yellow sou’wester pulled down on his brow. 

But Oliver saw his face, and a strange look came into his own, 
as of one who sees a ghost. His eyes were full of the horror and 
the doubt of it. 

The man still left on the wreck was gazing as if spell-bound, 
with an unearthly stare at Alison in the small boat’s stern. Staring 
so that he missed the signal as the boat turned for him, the 
men backing water. 

Missed it; and swinging himself forward too late, as the boat 
was swept away past, he struck the water wide of the mark. 

That same instant Oliver had thrust his oars upon the next man, 
and grasping a coil of rope, flung himself into the sea. 

He was a strong swimmer, and the floating mast that had 
threatened the small boat an instant ago was now like a helping 
hand outstretched. 

He flung himself across it, catching it. 

“Sylvester! For God’s sake! Sylvester !” 

As Sylvester came up again, struggling with the water, his 
eyes turned with a strange glazed stare in them in search of 
Alison. It was that mere point of time when all in life sweeps 
away past before the drowning gaze. . 

The days yonder in the shelter of the lighthouse—little Ailsie in 
her blindness—the tall girl so fair and rosy in her widow’s weeds, 
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in the bare convent parlor—the simple unsuspecting bride of the 
short summer morning—the indignant, startled woman who had 
flung him over for the sin of one rash moment 

Ah, yes, he would fain have taken time to repent him of that one 


rash moment; beginning a better and an honest life—by just one 
crowning act of dishonesty—away from all his past, save Alison; 
carrying Alison—and her money, most of which he had managed 
to save out of the crash—safely away beyond reach of all the old 
associations. It was for that he had shrewdly laid his plans had; 


made that feint of being lost one dark night off the Newport 


steamer. It was for that he had shipped in disguise for the 
Provinces, meaning to make his way to the Sea Wolves—to 
Alison. 


To Alison. He thought he called her name aloud, but it 


was only the water gurgling in his throat as Oliver clutched 


* * ok * * * * 


When the sailors dragged the two, locked together, into the 


small boat, it was Oliver who was conscious, supporting Sylvester, 
whose head fell forward upon Oliver’s shoulder. 

“Dead!” said one of the sailors in a low voice, lifting him 
in. 

Oliver, exhausted as he was, had presence of mind to make a 
hurried sign of caution, with a glance towards Alison. 

Dead! Yes, with those glazed, wide-open eyes, and the strange 
rigidity in every line of the set features. 

Oliver covered the face, spreading his coat over it, as they laid 
the body down in the bottom of the boat. Then he stumbled 
feebly aft to Alison, not so much to be near her as to make sure 
she could not see that body lying yonder. She could not. But 
indeed, she could have seen nothing but Oliver just then, and the 
furious waves which threatened Oliver’s safety. 

For one breathing space she forgot that she was steering, and 
looked up at him as he stood over her, with all her soul in her 
eyes. 

That was a strange look he gave her in return. A look so full 
of pain, that her pale and quivering smile of welcome for him from 
yonder very gates of death froze on her face, and left her scared 
and white staring up blankly at him. 

A heavy sea striking the unsteered boat recalled her to 
herself. But one of the rescued sailors gently took the tiller 
from her. 
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With the lurch Oliver had fallen heavily into the bottom of the 
boat. 

To Alison th#€ blank, unanswering look upon his upturned 
face meam® death. It was well her hands were free, and 
another held the tiller; she had no thought for any other life 
than Oliver's. 

And it was gone! But she could not let the dear head rest on 
the hard boards. She crept down to the bottom of the boat and 
made her lap his pillow. She did not shrink from looking at him, 
she could never shrink from him—from Oliver, her playmate, her 
friend, once her eyes—-now, she whispers over him, her life! She 
holds him gently, not with the passion wherewith he would have 
held her, but with a half-benumbed sense of pity for herself, as 
one who has lost all that makes up life. 

She can only crouch there, lifting her tearless, hopeless eyes 
now and again from the deathly, unresponsive face, to the gaunt 
pile of rocks ahead, the land drawing too near. Oh, if that dreary, 
bleak, wild sea between the boat and the Sea Wolves’ Light could 
stretch out miles, and endless miles on miles, and leave her drift- 
ing here with Oliver! 

Something makes her glance up. 1t might be a sailor stumbling 
over her; she does not know. Only she looks up, and sees, lying 
some distance from her, the man whose life Oliver had tried to 
save. 

For a moment a fierce spirit of resentment seizes her. Why 
has she lost her love, her life, her all for this man who is nothing 
to her, yet who has, she believes, cost her everything? 

Oliver had not even succeeded in saving the stranger’s life. He 
has thrown away his own, and her happiness, for nothing, for a 
dead man. The thought overwhelms her; such a priceless price for 
nothing. 

Slowly she puts up her hands, wrung together, covering her 
face. Why should she remember Sylvester now? But she is 
shuddering at the thought; if Oliver, like Sylvester, had refused 
to help the drowning man! In her simple creed every man has to 
obey the royal law of love to his neighbor. To have disregarded 


the cry—even the mute appeal for help—were a crime that never — 


could have tarnished Oliver. 

She glanced over at the figure lying there. It has a strange 
fascination for her: the desire to see what manner of man he was; 
he who cost her Oliver’s life. 

But she had a strange feeling that it would not be well for her 
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to remove the coat that Oliver put there; to undo this his last 
work of screening the poor dumb face from idle curiosity. Oliver 
has a right over this dead man, for shall he not stand before the 
Great White Throne with him as his trophy? 

The thought brings tears into Alison’s eyes—the first that have 
come there, and they fall in slow, heavy drops upon the upturned 
face on her lap. She sees them with dismay; then searches for 
her handkerchief to wipe them away. There is a quiver of the 
eyelids; a movement about the tight-drawn lips holds her in wild 
suspense. 

She hangs over him, forgetful of the sailors—{the one who 
relieved her at the tiller is watching her with interest) forgetful of 
the living and the dead man lying yonder, screened as it were by 
the mantle of Oliver’s charity. Mindful only of this one soul, hesi- 
é tating on the boundary of life and death. 

i! She stoops and kisses him; not once or twice, but many times, 
' as if she would kiss him back to life. And as she lifts her pale, 
5 tear-stained face a painful flush crimsons it—for Oliver’s eyes are 
open, looking at her. 

* * * * * * 

“Name of Wood,” the sailor who is steering says to Oliver 
and Alison, when the boat is gliding into the smoother waters of 
i the Sea Wolves’ tiny harbor. “He’d been hanging around Point 
: Lepean for a day or two, seemingly looking for a boat to hire. 
i Boats all out; so offered him a passage across to Grand Manan 
with us—poor chap !” 

“Poor chap!” Alison repeats the homely words of pity softly, 
under her breath. 

Oliver, sitting on the thwart beside her—nothing now to part 
them forevermore—puts up his hand to shade his eyes as he gazes 
back over the sea. 

Perhaps it is only the dazzle of the sun in them for the sun has 
burst the clouds at last, with promise of a better day, and the wind 
and waves are growing calmer under it. 

“You were going to Grand Manan, then?” he says. “Well, 
and he, too. That is my boat at anchor yonder; we will go aboard 

' for Grand Manan as soon as we have put the lady eshore.” 
He has turned to Alison with the last word, and adds a re-as- 
-guring one in answer to the alarm in her eyes: 

“There is no danger. Trust me, it is better so. In the quiet 
graveyard at North Head, with my father to say the service. 
Trust me, Ailsie.” 
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How could she do anything but trust him? though indeed it 
seems to her no one has any right to be consulted but Oliver, 
who nearly died that this poor body might lie at rest in holy 
ground. 

Beside him, in that hillside God’s Acre, over one grave there is 
a long lettered board: 


‘* Here lie the remains of twenty-one seamen, of the ship Lorp AsHBURTON, 
wrecked January 19th, 1857.” 


Over this other wrecked man, laid there thirty years later, when 
Alison shall sometimes come to lay her handful of flowers, bleed- 
ing-heart and mignonette from about her own house door, she will 
be glad that the simple cross that casts its shadow on his breast is — 
not quite nameless. “Wood”—that is so little; but it is all that 
Alison will ever know of him. 

* * * * * . * 

But this is to look into futurity while in the present. The light- 
house boat is reaching the point of harmless rock where Jack 
stands waiting, his rugged features aglow like his gaunt lantern 
in the time of need. 

' “Take care of her for me, Jack,” Oliver says, lifting Alison 
hastily ashore. 

But he has kept her hands in his an instant longer than need 
be and with a closer pressure. 

It is not until he has sprung back into the boat and pushed off 
in it for the Nautilus that Alison knows why. 

She stares down on her un-ringed left hand. 

There is a swift, glittering flash; it might be a mere sun- 
sparkle in the water at the prow of the boat where Oliver is 
standing. 

It is the one bit of revenge he has seized for himself, as he 
stands over the dead body of his enemy, for whom he freely offered 
his life. 

After all there is something of the savage in every man, though 
Oliver stands there now with bared head in reverence for death. 

But Alison has not stirred: still staring down on her left hand 
until Jack throws his left arm, the whole one, across her shoulder. 

“You are a Mackenzie, child,” he says, half-bitterly! “A Mac- 
kenzie, every inch of you. No Mackenzie when men were drown- 
ing within reach ever stood by—until now.” 

He tries to move the broken arm, chafing impatiently against 
the disability. 
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But Alison clasps her two hands gently over his sound arm, 
leading him towards the lighthouse, while she tells him—as far as 
she herself will ever know it—the story of the morning. That 
rigid, muffled figure, outstretched in the little boat that just now 
gains the Nautilus, has already told him much of it. 

“Yes, I am a Mackenzie—” she begins. “I am Ailsie Macken- 
zie. Only little Ailsie Mackenzie of the old days, Jack. We have 
saved a hundred and seventy-eight poor chaps!” She breaks off 
softly under her breath as the wrecked sailor had. 


THE END. 


«BY THE WORD OF GOD.” 


Gop spake, and from the Central Throne 
Slow swelled the deep, reverberant tone: 
Encircling waves of mighty sound 
Rolled out into the void profound. 


So potent was the Word and clear 

That trembling worlds came forth to hear: 
And formless, empty, cold and black, 
Swept out upon their destined track. 


And still the Voice in tones intense 
Rang out its awful eloquence: 

And still, forth-starting at the word, 
World after world the summons heard. 


High surged the waves: in rapid beat 
Their music glowed to passion heat: 
And all around, beneath, above 

Is wrapped in life-imparting love. 


Caught in the wild storm’s awful arms, 
The ravished worlds yield up their charms, 
Their wombs grow quick with seed of tree, 
Plant, bird, and beast and man—to be. 


As rose the glowing anthem higher: 
The seething universe took fire, 

And blazing orbs, symphonic, bright, 
Together chanted songs of light. 


As thrilled and glowed the chorus grand, 
. Light burst its earth-restraining band, 

And, radiant, passed from sensuous ken, 

Shining henceforth to souls of men. 


Its shattered form, dissolved in air, 

Dying, gave birth to colors rare, 

And arched God's realm with rainbow bright, 
The crown of music, fire and light! 


CHICAGO. 
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ANOTHER OF MY WAR ADVENTURES, 


Ix December, 1863, the Army of the Potomac and the Army of 
Northern Virginia went into winter quarters on the opposite banks 
of the Rappahannock River. The battle of Fredericksburg had 
been fought and Burnside had met a bloody defeat. There was 
no prospect of further active operations until the spring opened 
and the muddy Viginian roads became firm enough to permit the 
marching of armies. The river formed such a barrier between the 
two armies that there was not much need of the cavalry for picket 
duty, and it was mostly sent to the rear. During the first year of 
the war I had been at first a private and then the adjutant of the First 
Virginia Cavalry. In the early period of the war it had been 
commanded by J. E. B. Stuart, who was its colonel until he became 
a brigadier-general. At the time I refer to, viz., the winter of 
1863, I was serving at his headquarters mostly as a scout. It is 
well to let the unprofessional reader know that a scout is a soldier 
who reconnoitres enemy’s lines in arms and uniform; not a spy who 
goes in disguise. From the beginning to the end of the war I was 
always in uniform. When I became an officer I always wore the 
insignia of my rank. The fact is that mine was the best uniformed 
command in the Southern Confederacy. As the cavalry were not 
doing much in their camp in rear of the infantry, I got Stuart, 
who loved adventure, to detail a squad of fifteen men from my old 
regiment to go with me to Loudon county on the Potomac. 

With this detachment I began partizan operations on the out- 
posts and communications of the Northern army. As we dealt in 
night attacks and surprises we were for a long time uniformly 
successful. Once on a dark night, when it was hailing, raining and 
sleeting, and the trees were bending under the weight of their icy 
boughs, I approached a strong out-post on what is called the Law- 
yer’s road in Fairfax county. It was past midnight, and I called 
at a farmer’s house near by to ascertain the exact position of the 
picket. Hetold me he had, been there about sundown and that 
there were one hundred cavalry there waiting for me. He asked 
me how many menI had. NowI had come to make the attack 
with no expectation of finding more than twenty or thirty at the 
post. But the frequent alarms had caused them to send out a 
strong reinforcement in anticipation of a night attack. I had 
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traveled twenty-five miles through the storm and did not want to 
return without some captures. The farmer asked me how many 
men I had. I answered, “ Seventeen.” 

“You are not going to attack one hundred men with seventeen, 
are you?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “they will think there are a hundred of us.” 

There was no way of flanking the post, besides I thought the 
boldest the safest course. So we started straight down the road, 
knowing that we would run against them very soon. We had 
not gone far before a vidette halted us. The answer was a wild 
cheer that could be heard above the howling storm. No time was 
to be lost, and we dashed forward. We got upon the main body 
almost as quick as the vidette. They had builta fire and gone 
asleep in an old school-house, for they didn’t think a coon would 
put his head out of his hole on such a night. They hadn’t time to 
buckle on their arms before we were upon them. They were so 
panic-stricken that not one of them fired a shot, every man was 
for taking care of himself. Nearly all escaped in the darkness 
and thick pines. A few were made prisoners. They seemed per- 
fectly willing for us to take their horses, that were all standing 
tied to the trees ready for us to unhitch them. During the whole 
performance I was roaring with laughter; there wasn’t a bit of 
danger, and it was the most farcical scene I ever witnessed. The 

. only real danger was in our horses falling and breaking our necks 

in charging down a steep hill. I had started in front, but one of 
the men, Joe Nelson, got ahead of me. A few days before that a 
deserter came to me from the Fifth New York Cavalry, which was 
then camped at Fairfax Court House. The men distrusted him, so 
I took him along with us, but without arms. He rode by my side in 
the charge. One of the cavalrymen got out of the house in time 
to mount his horse; but Ames swooped down upon him. I heard the 
fellow begging for mercy, and riding up to him found Ames thrash- 
ing him with the carbine he had takenfromhim. We never doubted 
Ames’s fidelity after that. I never understood why he deserted, and 
did not have a more faithful or braver follower. He was a power- 
ful man with a heavy black beard. When riding headlong in a 
charge he was the very picture of Byron’s Giaour— 


‘* Who thundering comes on blackest steed, 
With slackened bit, and hoof of speed.” 


Ames had already been subjected to another trial. When he 
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came to me I put him through a long cross-examination about 


the number and distribution of the corps of the Union troops in 
Fairfax. I had been in the habit of examining all the prisoners 


that I took separately and apart for the same purpose. During the 


first year of the war I had done picket duty along our front 
on the Potomac, and had become familiar with the country. By 
comparing all the evidence that could be collected in this way I 


gota very accurate idea of the posts occupied by the Northern 


troops. The popular notion is that I had lived before the war in 
this section of Virginia, and so had in the beginning a thorough 
knowledge of the country. This is not true. Ilived in a distant 


part of the State, and was never in that region until I marched 
there with Stuart’s regiment to join Beauregard on the day before 


the first battle of Manassas. There were a number of regiments 
of Northern cavalry that came to Virginia about the same time, 
and remained until the close of the war. They learned just as 
much about the country as I did. In Northern Virginia there 
were a great many settlers who came from the North. They 
generally sympathized with, and many took an active part on, 
the side of their native section. They generally acted as guides 
for the Union army. The Southern man loved the land of his 
birth better than he did the whole country; so did the Northern 
man. I always thought that a man who could love a great conti- 


nent more than the spot on which he was born could also love , 


everbody else’s wife and children as much as his own. The 
attachment of Virginians to their soil is not due to any peculiar 
political theory. It has its foundation in the universal heart of 
man. The Greek who fell at Marathon and the Virginian who 
met the storm of war on the border were inspired by the same 
instinct of humanity. But to return to Ames. It happened that 
on the day he came to me a young man named Walter Frankland 
also came to join my band. He had no horse. I asked Ames 
if he was willing to return to his camp and bring out some fine 
horses. He was ready to go; Frankland volunteered to go with 
him. The camp of the Fifth New York Cavalry was near Fairfax 
Court House in a pine thicket. Ames and Frankland managed 


to pass unobserved after dark through a gap in the picket line 


and reached the camp before midnight. When they got there they 
saw from the noise and bustle that the men were getting ready to 
leave. It appears now from the war records that Major Gilmer 
had been ordered to go out that night to Loudon in search of me. 
Ames and Frankland quietly strolled about unsuspected in the 
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shadows of the pines until Gilmer mounted his detachment and 
started on what turned out to be a most inglorious and disastrous 
ride for him. It was his last ride after me. 


After he had gone Ames and Frankland saddled and bridled 


two of the finest horses and rode off in full view of the unsuspect- 


ing guard. He no doubt thought from their cool assurance that ~ 


the horses belonged to them—as they did jure belli. Ames still wore 
his blue blouse, but Frankland was in full Confederate uniform. 


Gilmer became the hero of one of the most ludicrous adventures 
of the war. He didn’t find me or any of my men as he expected— 
he might as well have been hunting a lot of coons. When returning 


to camp next day he met on the turnpike a squadron of Vermont 


cavalry going in quest of adventure where Gilmer had been. 
When Major Gilmer came in sight of them he took them for my 
men and thought that we had cut him off from his camp. He 
turned off from the pike almost in despair and started full speed 
for Centreville, where there were some Union camps. It was 
March, the snow had just melted, and there was no bottom to the 
road. At every jump the horses sank to their saddle-girths in 
the mud. He left a great many of them sticking there. He had 
not captured any soldiers, but he took with him a lot of veterans, 
some of whom were almost old enough to have been with Wash-- 
ington when he crossed the Delaware. They were mounted 
behind the troopers. The horses with two riders broke down 
first. This set the old men free—there was no time to pick them 
up. They went down several feet in the mud. and they had hard 
work pulling themselves out. A negro woman at Middleburg had 
begged the major to take her back with him to theland of freedom. 
He ordered a trooper to take her up behind him; other troopers 
took charge of her pickaninnies and seated them on the front of 
their saddles. The soldiers thought from the speed with which 
the major was running that death or capture by guerillas was 
almost certain. The darky having crossed the Rubicon in search 
of liberty was resolved, if possible, not to turn back. She hugged 
the trooper as close as if he had been a brother. But the trooper 
did not return the embrace; he wanted to get rid of the load to 
save himself. 

It was a case of tabula in non fragio—the table was a horse—if he 
had had a kingdom he would have given it for a fresh one. For- 
getting all the traditions of chivalry he let her drop, and left her 
standing on her head in the mud. The pickaninnies were scat- 
tered all along the road. Major Gilmer had been running away 
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from an imaginary foe. The Vermont cavalry who saw him turn 
off at full speed from the pike as soon as he got in sight of them 
could not account for his conduct. They did not know that they 
had frightened him out of his wits. A lieutenant riding by the 
side of Gilmer suggested that he had better halt and close up the 
column. “Better lose a part than the whole command,” replied 
Gilmer, and dashed his spurs into the flanks of his panting steed. 
I had collected seventeen men, and went in pursuit of Gilmer 
down the pike, hoping to catch some of his stragglers, and knew 
nothing about the Vermont cavalry that was coming up. I was 
riding in advance of my main body, with five or six men, when 
about a hundred yards off we saw two or three cavalrymen in 
the road. As Gilmer had just come from that direction it never 
_ occurred to them that there was any enemy behind him, while,I 
supposed the cavalry I saw were a part of his rear guard. We 
darted at them, but had not gone far before we discovered a large 
body of cavalry dismounted and feeding their horses at a mill. I 
tried to stop, but I was riding a high-mettled horse that I could 
not control, who carried me right among, or rather through them. 
But just beyond and not a hundred yards off was another body 
coming up, and I was going full speed right among them. I did 
not know that they were going to run away, so to save myself I 
jumped to the ground; my horse kept on, This second party 
happened to turn their backs to me just as I leaped from my 
horse. They went flying down the pike and never looked behind 
to see that nothing but a horse without a rider was chasing them. 
They didn’t halt until they got back to camp. So while Gilmer 
was running at full speed down the Braddock with nothing but a 
phantom behind him, the Vermont cavalry, on a parallel road 
about a mile off, were flying to camp with my horse close at their 
heels. On the part of the Union cavalry the day was a comedy of 
errors. The surprise of the body at the mill was complete—they 
thought of course that overwhelming numbers had come down 
upon them. Each tried to save himself—some hid in the wheat- 
bins and some got in the hopper. As the mill was grinding they 
would have suffered a worse fate than being shot if we hadn’t 
pulled them out. Our trophies were twenty-three prisoners, 
including two captains, with their horses, arms and equipments. 
One of my men was wounded. The following is the story as told 
by the other side: 
Farrrax Court Hovssz, March 2d, 1863. 
‘‘Sms:—Fifty men of the First Vermont Cavalry, from companies H and M, 
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under Captains Houtoon and Woodward, were surprised in Aldie while feeding 
their horses by about 70 (17) of the enemy. Both captains captured and about 
15 (21) men. They saw no enemy but the attacking ,party. Major Gilmer has 

returned with the scouting party that left last night. They were to Middleburg 
and saw nothing but onerebel. * * * 


‘* JOHNSTONE. : 
‘* Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding, Etc.” 


Major Gilmer’s fate was s sad one, and should be a warning to 

all men in search of adventures. At that time Major Gilmer was 
as anxious to catch me as the Knight of La Mancha was to 
recover the lost helmet of Mombrino. But he was not able to 
explain when he got back to camp why he ran away when he 
thought that he had found the very thing he was looking for. In 
his race against time to Centreville he had broken the record, also 
byoken down his horses, and thought he had made a wonderful 
escape in getting back to his camp. He had scarcely got there 
and recovered his breath before the fugitives from the Vermont 
detachment came dashing in with my horse close behind them. 
He then found out to his mortification that he had been running 
away from his own people. Colonel Johnstone put him under 
arrest and preferred charges against him of drunkenness and 
cowardice.* Johnstone little imagined that in a few days he him- 
self would be the hero of another comedy in which I would play a 
part. Major Gilmer was tried, convicted and dismissed from the 
service July 23d, 1863. It was a just retribution. At Middleburg 
he had strutted his little hour after the style of Bombastes Fur- 
ioso when he hung up the boots: 


‘* So have I heard on Africa’s burning shore, 
A hungry lion give a grievous roar; 
And the grievous roar echo’d along the shore.” 


Joun S. Mospy. 
San Francisco. 


CHARGE: COWARDICE. 
‘* SPECIFICATION. 

‘In this, that Joseph Gilmer, a major in the Eighteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
he then being in the service of the United States, upon the second day of March, 
1863, did permit and encourage a detachment of cavalry, in the service of the 
United States, and under his command, to fly from a small body of the First Ver- 
mont Cavalry, who were mistaken for the enemy, without sending out any per- 
son or persons to ascertain who they were, or what were their numbers; and that 
the said cavalry under his command, as above stated, were much demoralized, 


and fled many miles through the country in great confusion and disorder. This 
near Aldie, in the State of Virginia.” 
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DAWSON’S WOMAN. 


Want to hear about Jim Dawson? he’s a littled tetched, you know; 


Somethin’ ails his upper story—kinder cracked—he’s harmless though; 


How it sends the chilly shivers up an’ down my spinal bone, 
Freezes up my very marrow, when I think how Dawson’s gone. 

We hain’t allers picked persimmons—me an’ Marthy an’ the gals, 
We hain’t snored on beds o’ posies—hain’t had angels fer our pals..- 
Sence we come here to Nebrasky, nearly sixteen year ago, 

Stranger, you kin bet your pile we’ve had a durned hard row to hoe. 


But we hain’t the ones to holler; since the Dawsons come, we just 
Squared right up to Madame Fortune, told her she could do her wust. 
Man alive, we're made o’ gristle—that’s the way we've held our own, 
That is how we weathered through it—what ain’t gristle’s mostly bone. 
But about that Dawson fam’ly: Jim, he come in eighty-four, 

Took up land and built a shanty, batched it fer a year or more; 

Jim was such a jolly feller—such a bang-up clever one, 

That we liked him,'an’ we used to ask him over, an’ he come 


Purty often; Marthy wondered if he’d took a shine to Cad— 
She’s our oldest gal, and handsome, if she does look like her dad; 
But Jim didn’t do no courtin’ ’round our gals, an’ soon the boy, 
Blushin’—awkward, told my folks he’d got a gal in Illinoy. 

Then he got more confidential after that, an’ said that he 

Would be married in September, said her folks was farmers; she 
Had been teachin’ school a little, so’s to help her folks to hum; 
Said she made hand-painted picters, and could play pianer some. 


Wal, he brought her in September, phew! but she was purty though; 
My gals couldn’t hold a candle to her, and yet they ain’t so slow: 

My two gals hev got the muscle, they kin plow an’ use the hoe, 

But ‘long side o”’her, for beauty, my gals didn’t stan’ no show. 

An’ you'd ort to see that shanty blossom out when she got there— 
White lace curtains at the winders, ingrain carpet on the floor, 
Drapes, an’ lamberquins an’ tidies—ribbon bows just filled the air! 
Lots o’ things I never heard of Dawson's woman brought out here. 


Bunch o’ cat-tails in the corner—painted chtomos everywheres, 
Little bags o’ scented cotton hangin’ on the backs o’ chairs; 

An’ astandin’ in the corner, on a kind o’ crooked rack, 

Was some puinted jugs an’ vases—think she called em bricky-brac. 
That ranch paralyzed the natives here; some on ’em used to swear 
That it looked like Heaven ort to, with a angel hov’rin’ there; 

I kin tell you, mister, that it wa’n t exaggeratin’ things 

Very much, fer Dawson’s woman was a angel, bar the wings. 
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Ez fer Jim—wal now, you couldn’t tech him with a ten-foot pole, 

Used to stay to hum on Sundays; ez a man she called Jim ‘“‘ whole.” 

She wa’n’t no shakes at housework, said she never hed no luck; 

So Jim washed an’ scrubbed the kitchen floor, an’ helped her cook the chuck. 
She told Marthy, confidential, when they’d got enough ahead— 

Built a house with foldin’ doors, an’ porch an’ winder blinds, she said 
They’d go back to see her mother, and she told her, too, that day, 

When they got rich, they was goin’ back to Illinoy to stay. 


Their hard time begun that winter, for the blizzards they raised Ned— 
Froze the horses in the stables, froze the cattle in the shed; 

Folks took lots of exercise, you see, the temper’ture was low, 

An’ fuel high; we went without some necessaries, too. 

Then the crops played out next season, for the rust got in the wheat, 
Dews an’ sunshine done the business, an’ our hailstorms can’t be beat; 
Hail—an’ hearty too, I reckon, for they pelted at the corn, : 

Till they drove it out o’ sight, and let no second crop be born, 


We're used to it, ez I told ye, but we got downhearted some, 
Waitin’ for that summer’s harvest, which it never, somehow, come; 
Dawson’s folks got clean discouraged, never seen ’em smile, till—wal, 
‘That there mornin’ Jim come over, grinned, and said they'd got a gal. 
Somewhat later, Dawson’s woman piled the chromos in a heap, 
i Packed up all the fancy truck around the ranch, just made a sweep; 
: She brought out all the bricky-brac, an’ took the curtains down, 
Loaded up the one-hoss wagon, took the kid, and broke fer town. 


I saw her comin’ up the road, an’ hollered, ‘‘ What’s to pay?” 
She said: ‘‘ Why debts, of course,” then laughed and turned her face away; 
She said they didn’t need the things at all—then tried to cough; 
She said she’d take ’em up to town an’ try to sell ’em off. 
{ I noticed that her eyes was red, but she went on to say 
; How the shanty was so crowded that the baby couldn’t play. 
' She sold the traps an’ paid the bills, an’ hed enough, she did, 
To buy a coat fer Jim, an’ shoes an’ dresses for the kid. 


I think Dawson's wife got homesick; don’t believe she liked the West; 
Guess she didn’t like the sandstones, ner the Injins at their best; 

Never’d seen a lively Injin till she come here, an’ they used 

To skeer her some, likewise the cowboys, prowlin’ ’round the roost. 

Then a cyclone blew upon us, when the spring was gittin’ green, 

Struck us right, an’ left an’ forwards, till it shaved the country clean; 

. In a quite emphatic manner lifted all we hed to spare— 

Splintered shanties, barns and fences—kindlin’ wood whizzed through the air. 


Dawsons went to town that day, or else I don’t know where they'd b’en, 
They camped with us a week or two till they’d built up again; 

‘ We was boardin’ in the cellar, with a hay-stack fer a roof, 

; Which that breeze had kindly put there, an’ we thought it good enough. 
Crops was more than slim that summer, for we hed a little drouth 

Clean from April to September, not a drop to wet yer mouth 

From the sky; we kep’ from chokin’ at the river, till it slid, 

Then brought water by the quart an’ counted it by drops, we did. 
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How the sun swooped down upon us! how it scorched and cracked the land! 


How it parched the fields o’ grain an’ cooked the taters in the sand! 
Sucked up all the cricks an’ rivers in Nebrasky, an’ I’ll bet , 
It raised a row aloft at night because it had to set. 

After that we hed the prairie fire—November, eighty-eight; 

If you want to see the jaws o’ Hell a-gapin’ at you straight, 

With a million hissin’ tongues o’ flame, an’ see them risin’ higher, 
An’ you hain’t got no ranch to save, just watch a prairie fire. 


Miles away we heard it crackle, all the sky was blazin’ red; 

Tumble weeds as big as hay-stacks helped to take the flames ahead; 
All the land was just like tinder, and the wind was blowin’ hard, 

So the flames got mighty frisky, seen ‘em jump two hundred yard. 
Wal, we done some heavy plowin’ ’round the Dawson ranch that day, 
An’ the wind just took a friendly freak, an’ drew the flames our way; 
We saved our lives by managin’, I might relate just how, 

But I’m tellin’ Dawson’s story, an’ my own’ ain’t nowhere now. 


As we crawled to neighbor Dawson’s when the fire had gone that day, 
We saw a bundle, which it peared the wind had blowed away; 

It was lyin’ in the gumbo near the road, and partiy hid, 

An’ I hope to holler, stranger, if it wasn’t Dawson’s kid. 

She hed wandered from her mother, in the midst of smoke and flare, 

She was little, so the hungry flames forgot an’ left her there, 

Lyin’, smothered by the roadway; so we took her to the home 

Where she'd furnished all the brightness through so many days o’ gloom. 


_ awson’s woman never held her head up after that they say— 
Teased for Jim to take her home; he set an’ watched her every day 
Till the end, an’ told her soon as he could git enough ahead 
They’d go back to Illinoy; ‘‘ An’ take the little one,” she said. 
* * * * * * * * * 

vo lone mounds are over yender, on the banks o’ Dismal Crick, 
Mongst the gumbo gaass and cactus, an’ the sand burs growin’ thick; 
But that stream still murmurs softer, an’ the birds sing in the air 
Just a little sweeter, for the sake o’ them that’s sleepin’ there. 


Dawson’s got some luny notions; he told Parson Gibbs, one day, 
That he didn’t b’lieve in God, no matter what the preachers say— 
Said if there was such a bein’, that he wouldn’t hev the cheek 
To handle folks so rough, when he hed made ’em poor an’ weak. 
Settin’ by them grave mounds yender, ’mongst the burs an’ prickly pear, 
Dawson spends a heap o’ time; he says he’s feared they’re lchesome there; 
Says it ain’t no place to keep ’em, an he told me just to-day, 7 
If he ever could he’d take ’em back to Dlinoy to stay. 
Miter. 
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LA FONTAINE: A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 
THE PHENOMENON OF CO-EXISTENT IDIOCY AND GENIUS IN THE SAME MAN. 


JEAN DE LA Fontarne was born at Chateau Thierry, in France, on 
the 8th of July, 1621. He was of gentle birth. He received a 
liberal education notwithstanding a very apparent and striking 
stolidity of intellect, and when nineteen years old he joined an 
ecclesiastical and learned congregation called the Oratoriorns, for 
the purpose of enlarging his stock of knowledge, and, perhaps, to 
test if he had any qualifications to become a member of that order. 
But he soon discovered that he was the most unfit of men to submit 
to the rules and practices of any religious institution, and his con- 
nection with the Oratorians did not last more than eighteen months. 

At the age of twenty-two the concealed genius which subse- 
quently made him one of the greatest poets of France was still 
slumbering, when accidently an officer who had taken his winter 
quarters at Chiteau Thierry, happened to declaim in his presence 
one of the Odes of Malherbe. It was a spark of fire penetrating 
to combustible materials through a thick crust of clay. On that 
day La Fontaine had a sort of vague or half-unconscious revela- 
tion of his poetic genius, and his career was shaped for the future, 
for he resolved as far as he could resolve on anything, that it 
should be a literary one. He prepared himself for it by closely 
studying the best ancient and modern models. Of the writers of 
antiquity those he admired the most were Plutarch and Plato, 
although he read them only in feeble and imperfect French trans- 
lations, for he did not know one word of Greek, his studies of the 
dead languages having been confined to Latin. He seems, how- 
ever, when unknown to fame, to have been admitted into the 
society of Racine, for it is reported that he frequently visited that 
illustrious man for the purpose of having all the sublime beauties 
of those authors laid out before him in a style worthy of the 
originals. 

His father was keeper of the woods and forests of the Duchy of 
Chateau Thierry, having also official jurisdiction over all its rivers 
and water-courses that werereserved for public use. He was exceed- 
ingly fond of poetry, and, contrary to the disposition of most 
parents, his ambition was that his son should be a poet; and, as 
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he prudently thought that poetry was not reliable to make the 
pot boil, he transferred his charge to his son. The son, to please 


his father, occupied that post for a long while, but without troub- 


ling himself with performing its duties. He even never became 
acquainted with any of the technical terms of the avocation to 
which he had been called. 

Also, in compliance with his parents’ desires, he married Marie 
Héricart, the daughter of a lieutenant-bailiff of La Ferté Milon. 


‘She was ncither lacking in beauty nor in mind, but she was of a 
domineering and exacting temper, and it is generally believed that 


she was the original of Madame Horesta, whose portrait La Fon- 


taine drew so graphically in his poem of Belphegor. What is cer- 
tain is that he did not live long with her. It was not she to whom 
he took an aversion but the chains of matrimony. He abhorred 
restraint of any kind, and was for an easy life. 

One would suppose that a man of his temperament would have 
been free from all jealousy, and so he was, in the strictest sense of 
the word. But on one occasion he was made to act as if he was 
susceptible of such a feeling. He had a friend named Poignan, a 
captain of cavalry on the retired list and living at Chateau Thierry. 
Some busybody asked La Fontaine why he permitted Poignan to 
visit his house every day ? 

“And why not? He is my friend.” 

“Tt is not,” answered the charitable busybody, “ what the public 
says. The general rumor is that he goes to your house only to see 
your wife.” 

“The public is wrong. But what must I do?” 

“You must ask satisfaction of the man who attacks your 
honor.” 

“Very well. I will demand the required satisfaction.” 

The next day at four o’clock in the morning there was a loud 
knocking at the door of the captain. 

“ Who is there ?” said a voice within. 

“JT, La Fontaine. Open to me.” 

Poignan jumped out of bed, dressed himself hastily and 
admitted the early visitor. ‘Take your sword and follow me,” 
said La Fontaine. 

“ But what is the matter ?” 

* You will know it in due time.” 

Piognan, in amazement, did what he was bid. As soon as 
they were out of town and had reached a field, “ My friend,” said 
La Fontaine, “we must fight.” 
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“Fight! and for what motive? Besides, you are not my match; 
the contest would be unequal. I am an expert swordsman, and 


you have never fenced in your life.” 

“No matter. Public opinion, it seems, demands that I fight 
you.” 

And he drew his sword. Poignan did the same, and instantly La 
Fontaine’s weapon was sent flying ten feet from his unskilful hand. 


The novice in the gladiatorial art stood defenceless. 

“Now,” said Poignan, “will you explain to me this mystery? 
Are you insane? What does this mean?” 

“The public pretends that it is not for me that you come 
every day to my house, but for my wife.” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Poignan, “I never should have 
suspected you of such a crotchet, such a fit of jealousy! Well, I 
promise, in order to tranquilize you, that I will never again set my 
foot inside your house.” 

“Qn the contrary,” replied La Fontaine, with much warmth of 
feeling and grasping his friend’s hand, “having done what the 
public required, now I must insist on your coming to my house as 
often as you please. Otherwise, I must fight you again for 
my own satisfaction.” 

La Fontaine had a son by this marriage. That son was intrusted 
to the care of Mancroix, a canon of the cathedral of Rheims, and La 
Fontaine’s intimate friend, who educated him until he grew up to 
be fourteen years old. At that epoch the boy was placed under 
the protection and special care of M. de Harlay, the king’s attorney- 
general, who subsequently became president of the highest judi- 
cial tribunal of the kingdom. This powerful personage assumed to 
provide the youth with a career. 

Paying a much greater attention to poetry than to his private 
affairs and to his conjugal household, careless of the present and 
of the future, La Fontaine was vegetating obscurely at Chateau 
Thierry, when the Duchess de Bouillon, a niece of Cardinal Maza- 
rin, was exiled to it. Whilst she was residing there La Fontaine 
was presented to her, and she immediately appreciated the talent 
of the young writer, although he was intensely dull in conversa- 
tion. The Mancinis, as the Duchess de Bouillon and her three 
sisters were called, were known to be absolutely free from all 
prudery. The Duchess invited him to compose something in the 
sportive style, and even permitted him a considerable latitude of 
conceptions and expressions. This is, it is said, the origin of his 
licentious tales. 
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Recalled from her exile, the Duchess de Bouillon took La Fon- 
taine with her to Paris. In that city he found an uncle of his 
wife, named Tannart, who was the favorite of Fouquet, superin- 
tendent of the finances of the kingdom, and his substitute in the 
office of attorney-general. Introduced by him to the superinten- 


dent, La Fontaine pleased that personage, and soon felt the effect - 


of his habits of extreme liberality. He obtained a pension from 
the omnipotent minister of the young monarch Louis XIV, and in 
return for this favor, playfully engaged to pay him “a pension in 
verse and in quarterly installments.” When Fouquet fell, and was 
incarcerated, La Fontaine implored the royal clemency in an elegy 
addressed to the nymphs of Vaux, the favorite country of the 
unfortunate prisoner. To venture on such a public expression of 
gratitude to a man who had incurred, not merely the displeasure, 
but we may say, the hatred of an incensed despot, required a 
great deal of moral courage. 

Not satisfied with the publication of this elegy to the nymphs of 
Vaux, La Fontaine addressed an ode tothe king. He contrived 
to have acopy of it delivered to Fouquet for the purpose of 
obtaining his approbation. Fouquet, full of fortitude and dignity 
in his deplorable adversity, expressed the opinion that the poet 
had solicited for bim, Fouquet, in too servile and humble a manner 
the grant of what was, after all, but of little value—life! La Fon- 
taine replied: “It is I who speak, not you; itisI who sue fora 
favor dearer to us, your grateful friends, than to yourself. There 
are no expressions too humble, too pathetic and too pressing for 
me to use on this occasion.” The grief of Lu Fontaine, caused by 
the misfortune of Fouquet, was not transient. It lasted all his 
life. 

In consequence of the fate of Fouquet, Tannart was exiled to 
Limoges. La Fontaine accompanied his wife’s uncle to that city. 
On his way to it he stopped at the Chateau d’Amboise, which had 
been, at first and for some time, the prison of Fouquet, and 
applied for permission to visit the cell in which that personage 
had been incarcerated. Having been refused what he solicited, 
he remained the whole day before the door, and wrote to his wife: 
“Night alone could tear me away from the spot.” 

He had not yet become unmindful of his wife, and he wrote to 
her a description of that journey in four letters of mixed prose 
and verse. He said: “Whilst writing to you these long epistles 
I wonder at my complaisance and courage. To be lazy and to 
sleep is to me supreme happiness, and yet I employ the hours, 
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which are in this respect most precious to me, in addressing to 
you the relation of the incidents and impressions of my journey! 
Now, let no one speak to me of the husbands who have sacrificed 
themselves for their wives. I surpass them all.” 

It seems that the wife of La Fontaine had not the solidity of 
character which he would have desired. The following passage in 
a letter to her shows it: “ You neither know how to divert your- 
self, nor to work and occupy yourself with your household affairs. 
Outside of the gossipping company which your female friends 
grant to you from charity, you take no interest in anything except 
in reading novels. Consider, I pray you, of what utility it would 
have been to you, if, in a manner that would have been amusing, 
I had accustomed you to the perusal of history, either as to locali- 
ties or persons. It would have been a resource against ennui all 
your life, provided, however, you had read with the intention of 
not remembering anything, and particularly of never making quo- 
tations, for it is bad in a woman to know much, and still worse to 
strive to appear learned.” 

At that time he does not appear to have forgotten his son as 
completely as he did afterwards, for he says to his wife in one of 
his letters: ‘Make many recommendations of good conduct to our 
marmoset, and tell him that I may bring from this place (Limoges) 
some beautiful small chaperon to play with him and keep him 
company.” 

From and after this correspondence there is not to be found in 
all his writings one solitary allusion to his wife. His relations 
with her became relaxed and rare, and finally ceased altogether. 
His tastes and the charms of the society into which he had entered 
in Paris had made him take root in that city, and he never 
returned to Chateau Thierry, where his wife continued to reside, 
unless to sell from time to time some parcel of his patrimony. He 
did not know how to administer it, and used to say ‘“‘that he found 
it more easy and convenient to convert real estate into capital and 
to eat both capital and interest at once and at the same time. 


_ Boileau, Racine, Chapelle and other friends would in turn accom- 


pany him in those short visits to Chateau Thierry. It seems that, 
on one of these occasions, he was not pleased with the reception 
given to him by his wife, and for several years he never called on 
her. 

At last Boileau and Racine severely reproached him for this 
prolonged indifference to the performance of his conjugal duties, 
and shamed him out of this neglect of his wife. Having promised 
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to them to change his conduct, he took a seat in the public coach 
for Chateau Thierry. On his arrival he went to his house and 
asked for “Madame de la Fontaine.” The valet did not know 
who he was, and told him that Madame was at church. Where- 
upon he went away without declaring who he was, and called on a 
friend. There he took supper and passed the night. After having 
been entertained two days by that friend he returned to Paris in 
the same coach which had brought him to Chateau Thierry. When 
he was interrogated about the result of the projected reconcil- 
iation, he replied. ‘“ Well, Iassure you that I called on my wife, 
but she was not at home; she had gone to church.” 

La Fontaine, being of noble birth, had been given an official 
position to which were attached some emoluments in the house- 
hold of that fascinating princess, Henrietta of England, Duchess 
of Orleans, whose charms he has so gracefully celebrated in one 
of his odes. The princess having met with an early and sudden 
death, La Fontaine, who had no longer any portion of his patri- 
mony remaining to be sold, found himself in very strained circum- 
stances. Louis XIV, who was so generous a patron of men of 
letters, neglected him. Perhaps the monarch did not forgive La 
Fontaine’s attachment to Fouquet. In one of his pieces of poetry 
the disregarded writer, good-naturedly and with charming 
modesty, said of the king, in connection with his not having 
obtained any mark of the royal favor: “It is not such verses as 
mine that he deigns to greet, and it is not for the like of me to impor- 
tune the gods.” 

But he did not hesitate to apply for relief, with the utmost 
ingeniousness, to demi-gods, whose exploits and merits he sang 
without flattery, for they deserved the praises which the poet 
bestowed upon them in such beautiful language. They were the 
illustrious Prince de Condé, the two brother Princes de Conti, the 
Duke andthe Grand-prior de Vendome. But their liberalities 
were not of long avail to him. La Fontaine, to use his own 
expressions, looked “upon money as a thing little necessary,” and 
as a “ superfluity,even an incommodity,” for he parted with it as 
hastily as possible. The fact is that he was as incapable as an 
infant to provide for his own wants. He was to be sheltered some- 
where by Providence, taken care of, and not left to himself. 

A woman, who was a lover of literature and philosophy, Madame 
de La Sabliére, offered him an asylum in her house and supplied 
him in the most delicate manner, without this strange absent- 
minded and semi-unconscious man seeming to be aware of it, with 
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all the necessaries of life. She watched over him and endeavored 
to teach him to behave himself, for he was incapable of having 
any conception of the decorous exigencies which preside over 
social intercourse, and he was constantly forgetting what had been 
sought to be impressed on his mind about it. For instance, he 
was made to.understand by Madame de La Sabliére, that it was 
proper for him to dedicate one of his works to M. de Harlay, who 
had generously assumed the charge to provide young La Fontaine 
with what was then called: un establissement dans le monde—“ an 
establishment in the world.” He took the hint, but he had the 
awkward simplicity to declare in his versified dedication to that 
personage, “that he paid this compliment in obedience to the will 
of Madame de La Sabliére,” and what is more extraordinary, he 
could not be made to comprehend the blunder of which he had 
been guilty. 

La Fontaine acknowledged and repaid the kindness of his bene- 
factress in his own way—by loving her with a grateful heart, and 
by, as he quaintly said, “ building for her a temple in his verses,” and 
also by submitting to her perusal, in preference to any other of 
his friends, the first fruits of his genius. Thus having sent some 
verses to Racine, he wrote: “I beg you not to show them to any- 
body, because they have not yet been seen by Madame sade La 
Sabliére.” 

Provided with everything, free from all the ordinary troubles of 
life, in the house of Madame de La Sabliére, La Fontaine aban- 
doned himself to the delightfnl carelessness of a dreamy sort of 
existence, and to that occupied leisure which probably enabled 
him to give to his verses that polish—that perfection of style— 
which cannot exist in works composed and under the spur of the 
necessity of labor to satisfy wants. 

He dwelt nearly twenty years under the roof of Madame de la 
Sabliére. He had become an indispensable fixture in the house, 
and almost a thing which belonged to it. One day that Madame 
de La Sabliére had dismissed all her servants, she said jestingly 
toa friend: “I have kept only my three pet animals: my dog, my 
cat and La Fontaine.” 

The death of Madame de La Sabliére was a heavy blow to La 
Fontaine. He again found himself without a nurse to take care 
of him. At that time he was anxious to become a member of the 
Academy, and expressly declared himself a candidate. His com- 
petitor was Boileau, who had made to himself many enemies by his 
satires. La Fontaine was elected after having very near been 
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rejected on account of his licentious tales. The king who, having 
grown old, had become devout, and who regretted that Boileau 
had not been preferred, pretended that the election of La Fontaine 
was due to certain intrigues and to a cabal in the bosom of the 
Academy. 

_ He refused during six months to give his sanction to the result 
of the election; but another having occurred subsequently to fill a 
vacancy, and Boileau having been chosen, the king, being pacified 
at last by the success of his favorite poet, said to the Academy: 
“You may now receive La Fontaine into vour body. Besides, 
he has promised to behave better for the future.” 

Whilst in this state of suspense due to the royal displeasure, La 
Fontaine had addressed to Louis a ballad, in which he repented of 
having indulged in sportive compositions offensive to the austerity — 
of certain pious minds and pledged himself not to venture again 
on the perpetration of such improprieties. Asto this ballad, it is 
related that La Fontaine, wishing to deliver it in person to the 
king, was brought to the royal presence by one of the principal — 
magnates of the court. But the absent-minded poet ransacked 
in vain all his pockets in search of the manuscript. Great was his 
confusion when he discoverd that he had left it at home. He felt 
that he was making the king actually wait—that same king who, ; 
on a certain audience he had granted to his parliament, had said 
to that body: “Gentlemen, you have almost made me wait.” On 
this occasion, however, the haughty monarch said with much i 
kindness of manner and tone: “Do not trouble yourself any 
longer, M. de La Fontaine. It will be for another time.” 

One day, dining at the house of a friend, and getting tired of 
the company, he arose from the table. 

“ Where are you going?” said the host to him. 

“To the Academy,” replied La Fontaine. ; 

« But it is not yet time.” 
- “T know it; but I will take the longest road.” It was impossi- | 
ble to say more clearly that he was intolerably bored. Neverthe- 
less, it is questionable whether he could have been made to com- : 
prehend that he had been rude. 

La Fontaine was on terms of the most intimate friendship 
with Moliére, Racine, Boileau, Chapelle, Chaulieu, Latarre, etc. 
He cherished them and they cherished him. They appreciated 
all his good qualities, and perhaps they became much attached to 
him on account of the very peculiarities of his mind and heart, 
and particularly because of the childish simplicity that made him 
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the butt of their squibs and jokes, which were sometimes, it 
must be admitted, carried much too far. However, he never took 
exception to these liberties. ; 

Probably the shafts flung at him punctured his skin without 
waking him up to the perception of such slight scratches. He 
never alarmed the jealousy of any one of these literary men, and 
perhaps for this reason their attachment for him was more expan- 
sive and affectionate. 

“ La Fontaine during his life was only looked upon,” writes the 
son of the great Racine, “as a mere manufacturer of fables, and 
those fables had not procured for him the fame which they did in 
the course of time. There had not been discovered in them, at 
first, those hidden graces which contribute every day to the 
increase of his reputation, because every day it is discovered that 
they possess new beauties.” Among his contemporaries Moliére 
alone had the presentiment that the ridiculous, uncouth and half- 
idiotic simpleton, at whose expense they amused themselves and 
sharpened their wits, might turn out to be recognized as a man of 
genius. On one occasion, when Moliére had at supper with him 
Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine and Descoteau, one of the most cele- 
brated musicians of the epoch, La Fontaine plunged, more than 
was his wont, into one of his habitual fits of absorbing reverie, 
during which he became completely unconscious. Racine and 
Boileau, to draw him out of this species of lethargy, began to 
tease him with their sarcasms, and went so far that Moliére inter- 
fered and said: “Let us not make fun of the bonhomme. Simple- 
minded as he is, he may outlive us all in the memory of posterity.” 

Moliére and La Fontaine, who as poets are so full of originality, 
who paint with colors so true and so vivid, who both are looked 
upon as being inimitable, and who deserve this epithet, must have 
had a reciprocal appreciation and a consciousness of their own 
genius, with the presentiment of their immortality. La Fontaine 
wag one of the first and earliest admirers of Moliére, and one of 
those who, at the début of the great comic writer and actor, had 
been struck with his talent. Returning from Vaux, the famous 
country seat of Fonquet, where the comedy of “Les Facheux” 
(the Bores) had been performed, he wrote to one of his friends: 
“This comedy has charmed the whole court. As to myself, I am 
thrown into a state of estatic admiration. Moliére is my man.” 

Another anecdote will show him off more strikingly in his 
habitual intercourse with his illustrious friends. Dining with 
Moliére, Boileau and other literary men, La Fontaine endeavored 
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to demonstrate, in opposition to the opinion of Moliére, the 
absurdity of the aparte, or the aside on the stage—the speaking of 
words which are intended for the most distant spectator in the 
theatre, and which are supposed not to be heard by the person 
nearest to the actor. When he thought that he had carried his 
point, he shrank within himself, and closed his mind to the per- 
ception of all external objects. He fell into one of his well-known 
lethargic fits. Then Boileau shouted in his ears: “Zounds! It 
must be confessed that La Fontaine is an unmitigated rogue—an 
intensely impudent rascal ”—and he went on in this way for some 
time, exhausting the vocabulary of abuse without his being noticed 
by La Fontaine. At last the loud laughter of the company, elic- 
ited by this ridiculous scene, woke up the dreamer. ‘“ Well,” said 
Boileau to him, “ how can you condemn the use of the aparte on 
the stage, when you have not, and you a’»ne here, heard what I 
have spoken at your side and against you?” This argument ad 
hominem was nothing but a jest, but it is not improbable that La 
Fontaine, constituted as he was, may have been, at least momen- 
tarily shaken by it in his conviction. 

After the death of Madame de la Sabléire La Fontaine fell into 
the greatest destitution. Accustomed for so many years to be 
provided for in the most bountiful manner and with feminine deli- 
cacy, he was in his old age less capable of supporting himself than 
ever. The Duchess de Bouillon, his first protectress, who now 
was residing in England with her sister the Duchess de Mazarin, 
undertook to persuade him to come to that country, and several 
Englishmen of distinction seconded her efforts. La Fontaine 
listened favorably to the tempting propsitions made to him, and 
began the study of the English language. But he was soon dis- 
couraged by the difficulties which it presented and he gave 
it up in disgust. Besides, the liberalities of the young Duke of 
Burgundy, who came to his assistance, probably at the instigation 
of Fénélon, the preceptor of that prince, induced him to remain in 
his native land. It would have been a shame for France if one of 
her greatest poets had been compelled to seek a livelihood on a 
foreign soil. 

La Fontaine fell dangerously ill towards the end of the year 1692. 
By the advice of some friends he sent for a priest to confess his 
sins. The priest exhorted him to give alms and to recite the 
prayers usually prescribed by the church as preliminaries to con- 
fession. ‘With regard to giving alms.” replied La Fontaine, “it 
is impossible; for I have not a centime that I can call my own. 
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But a new edition of my tales is soon to appear. I am entitled to 
one hundred copies from my publisher. I give them to you to be 
sold for the benefit of the poor.” The confessor, who was as sim- 
ple-minded as his penitent, and who had not the slightest idea of 
the nature of the gift, consulted a casuist to ascertain if he could 
accept this peculiar donation. It would be something new to see 
a priest selling licentious tales for alms to the poor! The answer 
of the casuist may easily be imagined. 

But another ecclesiastic, who was a man of wit and learning, 


_ and whose father was on a footing of intimacy with La Fontaine, 


had himself introduced to the patient by a common friend, and 
concealing at first the object of his visit, gradually and insensibly 
gave a religious turn to the conversation. La Fontaine raised 
some objections to one or two of the dogmas of Christianity, which 
his visitor answered with the skill of an expert theologian who, as 
such, is bound never to remain without an answer. 

“For some time past,” said the sick man, “I have been reading 
the New Testament. I assure you that it is a very good book—yes, 
upon my word, it is a very good book. But there is in it a passage 
to which I have not been able to give my assent—the one which 
announces the eternity of punishment. I cannot comprehend and 
cannot admit as true what clashes so much with the infinite mercy of 
God.” However, after some discussion he gave up his opposition 
to that terrible dogma. “But,” said he, “I may be permitted, I 
suppose, to hope that the damned, in the course of time, will 
accustom themselves to their condition, and that they will in the 
end find themselves in Hell as comfortable as fish in water.” 

After twelve days of theological conferences, La Fontaine, being 
convinced, or rather as Father Poujet expresses it, “being argued 
out of all his objections and reduced to silence,” consented to 
make a general confession, “ provided,” as he said, “that he could 
succeed in getting through an achievement about which he had 
considerable doubt.” But, before confession, the priest exacted 
that he should do two things: 

1. That he should make to God the sacrifice of a comedy which 
he had recently written. 

2. That he should publicly, as much as circumstances would 
permit, express his repentance for the composition of his tales. 

On the first point La Fontaine consulted the Sarbonne, which 
was the greatest theological school of France, having supreme 
jurisdiction over all religious questions. The answer of that 
tribunal being in conformity with the decision of the confessor, he 
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burnt his piece. With regard to repenting for his tales he con- 
sulted nobody, and made a stout resistence to the priest’s request. 
He declared that it had never come into his head that his tales 
could have a pernicious effect on morality. “If there is any- 
thing,” he said, “that can make a fatal impression on the soul it 
is not the gayety of these tales. They graze over the surface of 
the heart and do not penetrate. I consider as much more dan- 
gerous the amorous and vague languidness, the dreamy and 
nerveless dejection of spirits in which the reader may be plunged 
by the most chaste and modest novels that rapidly develop the 
sentiment of love, as a flower whose growth is hastened by the 
atmosphere of a green-house.” 

La Fontaine did not limit himself to declaring his belief that 
the licentiousness of his tales was without danger; that it would 
not mislead the moral sensibilities of youth, and that it would 
not entrap innocence into extravagant and abnormal passions con- 
ducive to misery and shame. He went so far as to maintain that 
his poems, called licentious, would to-some degree exercise a salu- 
tory influence. In their defence he said in verse, which I thus 
translate in humble prose: “I enlighten the fair sex and teach 
female innocence to guard itself against a manifold diversity of 
snares. A silly ignorance will cause a thousand women to slip 
for one whom my tales would harm.” 

One not thoroughly acquainted with La Fontaine’s Sabelleotaal 
organization would not take this poetical apology as serious in its 
meaning. But it would be an error. La Fontaine was thoroughly 
in earnest, although manifestly wrong. It was the true expres- 
sion of his convictions; he was always as sincere in verse as in 
prose, and to use the very language of his confessor, “as simple 
and candid in his evil as in his good propensities.” In the end 
he was persuaded that he had committed a very great sin by 
composing his tales. He promised to ask publicly the pardon of 
God, and then he was permitted to make a general confession. It 
was during these theological disputes that the nurse of La Fon- 
taine said to the priest: “Father, do not torment so much this 
‘poor devil; he is more stupid than wicked. God will never make 
up His mind to damn such an idiot.” 

His illness having increased, he invited a deputation of the 
French Academy to come to his chamber and witness his declara- 
tion of repentance for having published his tales. After that the 
viaticum was administered to him. 

On the day of this sad ceremony the Duke of Burgundy sent 
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him fifty louis d’or, with an excuse for the smallness of the 
sum. 

La Fontaine recovered from this attack, but died two years 
after. During his sickness Mr. and Madame D’Hervart had 
lavished upon him the most tender and assiduous attentions. Their 
friendship was alarmed at seeing the simple-minded man, more 
than seventy years old, committed to the care of a mercenary 
attendant in the frigid atmosphere of a rented room, for the secur- 
ing of which his means of payment were rather uncertain. After 
consulting with each other they resolved to offer him an apart- 
ment in their own house. Mr. D’Hervart, being on his way to 
accomplish this mission, met La Fontaine tottering in the mud of 
Paris and exposed to a chilling rain. The old poet informed his 
friend that his furniture had been seized and himself driven out of 
shelter. 

“Well,” said Mr. D’Hervart, ‘come and stay with us.” 

“Of course,” replied La Fontaine. “It was to your house that I 
was going.” 

- There is in this anecdote a beautiful simplicity which requires 
no comment. 

Madame D’Hervart was for La Fontaine another Madame de la 
Sabliére. Like her predecessor, when she noticed that he needed 
new clothes she had them spread on his bed, and he put them on 
without being aware of the change, except when complimented 
on the improvement of his apparel. It is remarkable that among 
his protectors the most affectionate and generous were women, 
against whose sex he had pointed so many of his sharp-edged 
shafts. But they seemed to have attached no more importance to 
these idle ebullitions of almost unconscious satire than to the 
innocent prattle of a child, who uses words which he does not 
understand. His genius excited their admiration, and his utter 
helplessness appealed to their heart. He was considered a sim- 
pleton who was hardly responsible for his actions—a strange 
compound of idiocy and intellect—an idiot in the ordinary prac- 
tices of life and a genius in his writings. 

Nothing is known of the last moments of La Fontaine, except 
that he saw the coming of death with resignation and predicted it 
with accuracy. He wrote to one of his old cronies: “The best of 
your friends cannot rely on more than fifteen days of life.” He 
died in Platriére street, at the age Of seventy-four, and was buried 
in the cemetery of the church of St. Joseph at the very spot where 
twenty-two years before his friend Moliére, who was only one 
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year older than himself, had found a resting-place. Some time 
before his death he had subjected himself to the most severe 
austerities, and when his body was to be dressed for the tomb 
it was discovered that he had been wearing hair-cloth. 

This circumstance has been beautifully alluded to by Louis 
Racine, the son of the famous poet of that name, in the following 
verses: 


‘* Vrai dans tous ses ecrits, vrai dans tous ses discours, 
Vrai daus sa penitence a la fin de ses jours, 
Du maitre qui s’approche il previent la justice, 
Et l’auteur de Joconde est arme d’un cilice.” 


“ Sincere in all he wrote, sincere in all he spoke, sincere in his 
repentance at the end of his life, he anticipates the justice of the 
approaching master, and the author of Joconde arms himself with 
the shield of contrition, under the hair-cloth garment of peni- 
tence.” 

The same Louis Racine describes the physique of La Fontaine 
and the singularities which characterized him in social intercourse 
with the world. He says: “The great fabulist was naturally 
amiable and gentle in temper, but rough and disagreeable in 
society from his want of manner and from utter ignorance of its 
usages. He never cared to contribute to the pleasure of the com- 
pany he was in; and on my sisters, who, in early life, had 
frequently met him at my father’s table, he had produced no other 
impression than that of his being a slovenly and tediousman. He 
spoke little, or if he spoke at all it was about Plato.” 

This description is corroborated by another from the pen of. 
L’abbé D’Olivet, who had the fullest opportunity of being well 
informed on the subject. He says: “The physiognomy of La 
Fontaine gave no indication of his talents. It would have been 
impossible for the most sagacious to guess at their existence. ‘His 
smile had a silly expression, his countenance was heavy and dull, 
his eyes were deadened, and no sign of even common intelligence 
was apparent in his face. Rarely did he engage in conversation, 
and when drawn into it, often it was with such absence of mind 
that evidently he did not know what it was about. He fell into a 
sort of intellectual somnolence. If he had been interrogated on 
what he had been dreaming of he could not have told. If, how- 
ever, when he happened to be with intimate friends, the conversa- 
tion became animated and controversial, and if, in taking a part 
in it, he warmed up on some point in dispute, then his dull eyes 
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sparkled with an unusual light, and for a little while the blockhead 
disappeared and the man of genius was revealed.” 

Another writer of the epoch paints La Fontaine with the same 
colors. He represents the poet as being fond of accepting invita- 
tions to dinner, as eating with voracious appetite and in obstinate 
silence, notwithstanding the efforts made to draw him out. Even 
Madame Cornuel, the famous wit, several times struck with her 
keen and flashing blade, without being able to elicit a spark, the 
rough, unpolished rock within which there was concealed so much 
intellect. He was in the habit of taking along with him when he 
went to some convivial entertainment one of his friends named 
Gaches, and when he was invited to recite some of his fables or 
tales he invariably answered with the awkward air of a silly boy 
that he did not remember a single one, but that Gaches did. 
Gaches always accepted graciously the substitution and acquitted 
himself marvelously well of the part imposed upon him. Mean- 
while La Fontaine withdrew into the tortoise-shell of those rev- 
eries, during which he became unconscious of all external objects. 

On one of the three days in the Holy Week, when the tenebrz 
are sung in all the Catholic churches, Racine took him to witness 
that religious service, and perceiving that he gave signs of impa- 
tience put in his hands a volume of the Bible. La Fontaine 
opened it at random, and fell on the prayer of the Jews as 
recorded in the Book of Barruch. It excited his intense admira- 
tion. 

“What a genius that Barruch was!” he said to Racine. “Who 
was he?” 

The next day, and for more than a week afterwards, whenever 
he met anybody, he never failed to say with much enthusiasm: 
“Have you read Barruch? He was a great genius.” It was thus 
his habit to take suddenly a violent liking to something or other 
and to harp upon it incessantly. On such occasions it was impos- 
sible to call his attention to any other subject. 

It was his hobby to praise Rabelais and to put him above all 
other writers, modern or ancient, profane or sacred, except 
Plato. Two singular associates by the by! La Fontaine hap- 
pening to be at the house of Boileau with Racine and other persons, 
one of whom was an ecclesiastic, when the conversation turned on 
Saint Augustin listened a long time with the air of a man who 
evidently did not understand one word of the discussion. At last, 
waking up as it were from profound sleep, he asked the ecclesiastic 
with gravity whether he thought Saint Augustin had as much 
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wit as Rabelais. The priest looked at him from head to foot, and 
his answer was: “Allow me, M. de La Fontaine, to call your 
attention to one of your stockings. It is put on wrong side out;” 
and it was true. La Fontaine did not understand the sarcasm, 
and wondered what there could be in common between a stocking 
wrong side out and Rabelais compared to Saint Augustin. 

It is truly astonishing how unconscious the fabulist was of the 
proprieties of life! Once he wrote a tale in which a monk played 
an unbecoming part. He took itinto his head to dedicate it to 
the famous and austere Arnauld, of Port Royal, the friend of 
Madame de Sévingé, Larochefoucauld and other distinguished 
personages. Arnauld had praised the fables of La Fontaine, who 
wished to show his sense of gratitude by the dedication. Boileau 
and Racine, to whom he mentioned his intention, were at great 
trouble to persuade him that his tale was impious, and that his 
intended dedication was an extravagance to say the least of it. 

There would be almost no end to the long list of anecdotes rela- 
~ tive to La Fontaine if we attempted to recite them all. Probably 
many were invented and added to the original stock, which is cer- 
tainly rich enough. Buta few more, which are not undeserving 
of being related, are of an authentic character. For instance: 
Being at the country seat of one of his friends, and having gone 
out early in the morning to wander about, according to his 
custom, he returned long after the dinner was over, notwithstand- 
ing the warning which he must have received from his ferocious 
appetite about the flight of time. When he made his appearance 
he was asked where he had been and what he had been doing. “I 
come,” he replied, “from the funeral of an aunt. I followed the pro- 
cession to the cemetery and accompanied the family back to their 
home.” 


One morning the Duchess de Bouillon, going from Paris to Ver- 
sailles, saw La Fontaine under a tree, where he seemed to be 
plunged in one of those reveries which made him insensible and 
unconscious, On her return in the evening she noticed La Fon- 


taine in the same place and in the same attitude, although it was 
very cold and it had been raining the whole day. 

There are two anecdotes which are not to his honor. He had 
for years lost sight of his completely forgotten son. One day he 
met in one of the salons of Paris a young man who seemed to 


attract his attention by his deportment and conversation. The 


youth having taken leave and retired, La Fontaine praised him 
for his taste, wit and erudition. 
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“T am glad to inform you,” said one of the company, “ that this 
accomplished gentleman is your son.” : 

« Ah!” exclaimed La Fontaine, “I am quite glad of it,” and he 
thought of something else. 

On another occasion, La Fontaine having paid a visit Mr. Dupin, 
a theologian of considerable eminence, the latter, on the depar- 
ture of his visitor accompanied him to the head of the stairs, 
where a young man was ascending at the same time. 

“Sir,” said Dupin to the new-comer, “ you find yourself here in 
familiar company, for this is your father whom I am waiting 
upon.” The young man bowed with grave formality and passed on. 

“Who is he?” said La Fontaine. 

What!” exclaimed Dupin, “you have not recognized yourson?” 

“ Ah,” replied La Fontaine, with a vacant stare and an expression 
of dreamy listlessness, “I believe that I once met him some where.” 

When the congregation of the Augustins resolved to resist a 
judicial decree against them and to barricade themselves in their 
convent, into which an entrance was to be forced, one of La Fon- 
taine’s friends met him running in that direction. He was asked 
whither he was going in such haste. He replied with the utmost 
composure: “I am going to see the killing of the Augustins.” 

This series of anecdotes is strikingly illustrative of La Fontaine’s 
idocrasy. The following is the last which we shall mention: 

In 1861, at the first representation of his opera, “ Astrea,” he 
was seated behind two ladies who did not know him. As the piece 
went on, he from time to time exclaimed: “This is detestable!” 


“But, sir,” said one of the ladies who lost patience: “This is 
not detestable. The author is a man of taste and talent. It is 
M. de La Fontaine.” 

“Well, ladies.” continued the unknown, “I assure you that this 


piece is not worth asou. This La Fontaine whom you praise is a 
stupid fellow. It is himself who has the honor of addressing you.” 
This is a specimen, among others, of his originality and modesty. 

He went out after the first act and entered a tavern, coffee 


houses having not yet been established. Sitting down in a retired 


corner, he composed himself to sleep. One of his acquaintances, ; 
happening to resort to the same place for some refreshment, woke 
him up and expressed astonishment at seeing him anywhere else 
than at the theatre where one of his dramatic pieces was being 


acted for the first time. “I have just come from that representa- 
tion,” said La Fontaine, with a prolonged yawn. “I stood the first 
act bravely, although it bored me exceedingly. But then I thought 
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that it was time to run away and save myself from the infliction of 
the second act. I admire the patience of the Parisians.” 

He was an enthusiastic lover of sleep, and could have said with 
Sancho Panza: “Blessed be he who invented sleep!” He eulo- 
gizes its happy repose and its still happier dreams in his poem 
entitled: “La Papimanie”—that country “where supremely 


reigns true sleep, of which we have have only the semblance.” 


** Ah! Par Saint Jean, si Dieu me prete — 
Je le verrai ce pays ou l’on dort. 
On y fait plus; on n’y fait nulle chose 
C’est un emploi que je recherche encore.” 


“ Ah! by Saint John, if God should prolong my life I will visit 
that country where man enjoys long sleep, and where, which is 
still sweeter, he does nothing in his wakeful hours. This is the 
kind of employment of which I am still in pursuit.” To sleep had 
become to. him a passion. 

He had been throughout his long career completely indifferent 
to any kind of religion. It seems that Nature was the only object 
of his worship. He lived in accordance with what he conceived 
to be her laws. His conscience must have addressed to him no 
reproach when he wrote these two lines: 


** Quand le moment viendra d’aller trouver les morts, 
J’aurai vecu sans soins, je mourrai sans remords.” 


“T have lived an easy life and shall die without remorse when 
summoned to the habitation of the dead.” 

This was before he had, in his old age, subjected himself to pain- 
ful austerities, to a systematic mortification of the flesh and to the 
wearing of hair-cloth on the skin. 

To complete this biographical and psychological sketch of La 
Fontaine it would be necessary to review to some extent his literary 
works, but it would compel me to transcend the limits assigned to 
this article. I will conclude it by a few general remarks on the 
peculiar mental organization of this celebrated character. 

There is in man an external and visible life, and an internal and 
invisible one. Some of our species live more within themselves 
than outside, being by temperment more addicted to meditation 
than to action. La Fontaine belonged to this latter class, and 
carried this natural disposition to an excess. He had cultivated 
and indulged it to such a degree that he had become almost in- 
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eapable of meeting efficiently the obligations, the realities and 
positiveness of human existence, particularly when its exigencies 
and ‘wants are infinitely increased by civilization. His imagination 
was the enchanted palace of the fairies where he loved to revel, 
after having bolted all the doors and windows to exclude the 
intrusion of all that was not ideal. No knocking from without was 
answered, and it is no wonder, for he was not willing to be dis- 
turbed. In this internal world of his own, which was as thoroughly 
hidden as if it had been buried in the bowels of the earth, he felt 
himself transformed, and no longer the heavy clod of clay, the sim- 
pleton, the dotard, who was laughed at in the prosaic habitations 
of his fellow-beings. In the diamond-studded-halls of his own 
creation he would become the embodiment of taste, wit, sound 
sense, judgment, refinement and delicacy. There he conversed 
with gods and goddesses and all sorts of supernatural beings, and 
was ravished into ecstatic beatitude by the harp of Apollo 
and the songs of the Muses. There he was in communion with 
all the heroes and noble spirits of ancient and modern 
times. He summoned them to his presence and_ they 
came. He gave audience to animals, birds, fishes, insects, trees 
and plants; he understood their language and he drew under the 
titles of fables, tales and other names, in a sort of proces-verbal of 
all that occurred in his realm of fancy, whilst now and then half- 
opening a window of his magic dwelling, he flung out with a care- 
less hand a few inspired sheets for the delight of mankind. 
Whenever he came out of these celestially-illumined halls which 
he had built: for himself is it strange that he felt dazed, that he 
talked as if suddenly dropped from the moon, that he acted as if 
out of his senses and as belonging to another world? In fact, 
he did belong to another world, to which he hastened to return 
as fast as possible. Hence his frequent and long fits of abstrac- 
tion, during which he was perfectly unconscious and impassible. 
His body—that lump of mortality—remained behind, whilst his 
immortal spirit had gone to parts unknown and to the compan- 
ions of his predilection. Thus, when he suddenly was recalled 
from these wanderings, the incoherence of his speech, the strange- 
ness of his behavior, and his oblivion of the wants, exigences 
and proprieties of civilized life produced sometimes a startling 
effect. On some occasions he seemed to partake of the nature of 
the brute and to be guided by instinct rather than by reason. 
But this was only the outward crust, the coarser material. Within 
this rough-skinned dreamer was a genius as polished and bright 
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as a Damascus blade. To his contemporaries he was an incom- 
prehensible problem, and they called this phenomenon an 
“inspired idiot.” He was also surnamed “ Le bonhomme.” This 
characteristic designation was given to him by his friends, by 
those who knew him best, and who considered him the most 
harmless and helpless of men. “Le bonhomme” La Fontaine is an 
appellation which will attach to him forever. 


GAYARRE. 
New ORLEANS. 


BY THE ROADSIDE IN IRELAND. 


PART IL. 


Ramore Heap, behind which the little village of Portrush nestles 
quiet and safe from the winter storm, is almost the northern cape 
of Ireland, looking out both upon the western ocean and towards 
the Arctic seas. As we stood upon its giddy height on a sweet 
summer evening the gentle whispers of the ripples seemed to 
tell us that they were nearly exhausted by their efforts to reach 
the shore. But the fierce spirit of winter rouses them into an 
angry strife, when forgetful of their summer dalliance they multi- 
ply into tumultuous waves dashing with fury upon the precipitous 
cliffs in which they gully out the dark caverns that echo with 
their roar. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than Ramore Head as it pre- 
sented itself now, nothing more sublime than the scene it would 
present in a wintry storm. It was but afew miles from here that 


the unfortunate steamship Cambria some twenty years ago struck - 


on a sunken rock, and was lost with all her passengers excepting 
one stupefied wretch who, unable to give any account of the 
accident or the fate of his companions, was picked up by a passing 
vessel and soon died. But poor pussy, the ship’s cat, drifting that 
night for miles on a bit of wreck, was landed at the door of a lady 
who told us the story of that scared, scarred and battered heroine 
of the storm. 

Portrush is a fashionable watering-place. No, itis not. Itis a 
much frequented watering-place. From all parts of Ireland, from 
England and from Scotland, whence it is distant but a few hours 
by steamers, hundreds of people are daily arriving for the benefit 
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to be derived from its sea-bathing and its invigorating breezes. 
The women on their part do not realize the first grand idea of an 
American watering-place, nor do the men appreciate it on theirs. 
Dress parades, balls and matrimonial speculations are not supreme 
with one sex, nor are billiards, cocktails and dinners everything with 
the other. On the contrary, they all go to the seashore for quiet, 
and settle down for recuperation instead of driving about to make 
more waste. Hence at Portrush there are no palatial hotels like 
the great caravansaries of Newport and Coney Island, the largest 
one here being smaller than the least of those. Excellent as it is, 
few people remain in it more than one night. Their first business 
in the morning, if they propose to stay for even a week, is to 
settle themselves in “lodgings.” Lodgings are the little homes 
that Englishmen find when they are away from home. Truly, 
“there is no place like home” for them anywhere, and so they 
make it wherever they go. The Englishman is not happy unless 
he can shut himself up in his shell, and the Englishwoman is miser- 
able if she cannot do her own marketing and carry about her - 
bunch of keys. 

Portrush is full of these temporary homes, and little is therefore 
seen of visitors except at the evening promenades on Ramore Head 
and in bathing hours when, at variance with our custom, women 
have a separate part of the beach assigned them and, like the men, 
go into the water for the sole purpose of bathing. There is no driy- 
ing on the beach for these hardy islanders of both sexes. They 
imagine that their legs were made for walking, and they travel off 
for miles in a style that would astonish American ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

The distance to the Giant’s Causeway is eight miles, and although 
an electric railway has been constructed, it is little patronized. 
Noticing that the hotel was full of tourists I was up betimes in the 
morning to secure a carriage for our party; but I found that we 
could have our choice, for everybody else had already started to 
walk and return. Indeed, they did return before us with appetites 
better than our own. The carriage route to the Causeway by a 
road sometimes bordering on the high cliffs, at others cut through 
the limestone rocks, affords a grand and romantic view. About 
two miles from Portrush we passed the ancient castle of Dunluce, 
now in ruins. Itis on the very edge of one of the steepest cliffs, 
Tradition tells the story of a great feast that was being held in 
the banquetting-hall at the time of a furious gale. That part of 
the castle which contained the kitchen suddenly crumbled and 
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fell into the sea, carrying the cooks and servants with it. Where- 
. upon the grateful old chieftain was moved to thank Almighty God 


for his abundant mercy in sparing the dinner, as that was already — 


on the table, and he could get on without any more cooks or cook- 
ing. 
The Causeway is certainly one of nature’s most lively freaks. 
Man is always trying to imitate her, but here she has imitated 
man with most astonishing success, and surpassed all human inge- 
nuity in cutting out these thousands of basaltic columns and dove- 
tailing them together in a way that defies the competition of art. 
It was not the first time that we had gazed with wonder upon 
this stupendous structure, a work of too much seeming system to 
be classed among convulsions. This was the third time that I 
had seen it and that I had listened to the story of our guide to 
whom the credit is due to say that he sticks to his text with very 
little variation. In reading it it is well to bear in mind that the 
curious basaltic formation is peculiar to this one spot on the north 
. coast of Ireland and to the opposite Scotch shore on the island of 
Staffa. 

“ Ye se, sor, it was Fin McCoul, the big giant himself that ouned 
all the property hereabouts that’s in this part of County Antrim, 
and a divil of a sthrong chap was ould Fin. But there was Scotch- 
man beyant there that sez, sez he, ‘It’s mesilf that can lick Fin 
McOoul, and if it wasn’t for the wettin’ uv me’ fut, I'd jist stip 
ouver to Ireland and do that same.’ . 

«« An’ wud ye, me honey?’ sez ould Fin. ‘ Wud ye!’ sez he, for 
it was powerful voices they had the pair uv ’em, an’ they hollered 
across to aich other. ‘ Niver fear wettin’ yer fut. Ill build ye a 
bridge if ye loikes to thry it.’ ‘Build it, sez he ‘an’ bedad 
Tll come.’ So Fin turns to an’ hev in the rocks, and moighty 
pretty an’ rig’lar he did it, as ye may see by the two inds that’s 
left. Then sorra the excuse did the Scotchman have. Soouverhe 
comes, an’ at it they wint till Fin was loike to bate the life out uv 
him. But he let him up, and sez to him, sez he, ‘ Ye’re a dacent 
boy for a Scotchman,’ sez he, ‘an’ I'll not let ye go home at all, at 
all. It’s me darter ye’ll marry, an’ ye’ll have to be continted here, 
for I'll sink the bridge to the bottom uv the say.’ And so he did, 
as I just tould ye sor, and ye may see the two inds uv it to this 
day. An’ thin they was married, and swate Ellen McCoul played 
at her own widdin’ on the organ ye see built up there. Whin the 
wind howls o’ the winter now she comes down o’ night an’ plays 
on it ag’in. Many’s the time I’ve heard her at it.” 
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In truth the tall columns to which he pointed do resemble the 
pipes of a mammoth organ, aud we may readily believe that 
although Ellen may not be there in spirit to touch its keys, the 
spirit of the storm may sweep over them with its wild melody. 

Our adventurous little party was not to be satisfied with a walk 
over the Causeway, but we embarked in a boat which was brought 
alongside the rocks at some risk. Watching the chances some of 
us jumped into her, and the ladies were tossed by one boatman 
into the other’s arms. From the offing we had a better view of 
the great work itself and of the caverns in the cliff, into one of 
which we pulled as far as safety would admit amidst the breakers 
that roared around us and echoed from the vaulted roof. 

As we made our landing again upon the rocks the storm that 
had been gathering all the afternoon burst upon us. The thunder 
rolled through the skies and then came down to earth rattling 
among the pillars of the giant’s home and reverberating from the 
dark caverns of the cliffs. The tide was at its full, the waves 
lashed by the gale beat upon the shore and sent up their salt 
spray to mingle with the rain that poured from above. Evidently 
the storm was bent upon making a night of it, and of giving us @ 
taste of what it might do in the wild winter weather when Ellen 
comes downto play her wierd accompaniment on the great basaltic 
organ. So, after waiting a while in vain for the fury to subside, 
we drove home to Portrush, our way illumined by the electric 


. lights of Heaven that danced along the shore from Pleaskin to 


Ramore Head, followed by crashes of thunder making revelry again 
amidst the forsaken towers of old Dunluce. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon that we left Portrush, in a jaunt- 
ing car, intending to pursue the coast route to Ballycastle, Cush- 
endall and Glenarm, a distance of about fifty miles. The first part 
of the route is the same that we had already traveled in the 
direction of the Giant’s Causeway, and the whole line of shore is 
beautiful beyond description. 

There is a shorter cut from Portrush to Ballycastle, than that we 
had proposed and bargained for, close by the seaboard. Some 
little progress had been made upon this by our faithless driver 
before our suspicions were aroused by the appearance of the 
country, but the day was too far advanced to make it worth our 
while to turn back. “ An’ what for wud ye be goin’ all the way 
round be thim ould rocks, wid the dirty, noisy, wet say a baitin’ 

ag’in’ em?” said Mickey. 

‘Because the view is so much better,” we ventured to reply. 
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“The view is it, yer honor? Whist! wait a bit till ye’s a mile 
beyant this, an’ I'll show ye the purtiest pate middows in all Ire- 
land, where they gits all they coal the burns in Portrush and 
Ballycastle.” And so we had the promised view of acres of 
gloomy, desolate bogs instead of the “wet say.” But wesoon dis- 
covered that Mickey had on another object beyond shortening his 
distance and affording his passengers the cheerful prospect over 
the “middows.” “D’ye see that purty house beyant?” he 
exclaimed. “Yes, I see a house; what of it?” “ Arrah, yer honor, 
there’s a power too much whishky in it, an’ it wud be all the better 
for drawin’ off a dhrap.” 

As by this time we were in a state of unconditional surrender, the 
thirsty driver was allowed to stop for refreshment as often as he 
pleased, and the result was such acceleration of speed that the 
balance of our sixteen miles was rapidly accomplished, and at nine 
o'clock we rattled down the main street of the dirty little village 
of Ballycastle escorted by a troop of ragged children, from whom 
we took refuge in a very comfortable inn. Katy—pretty, but, 
alas, somewhat untidy—Katy spread the cloth and brought in toast, 
tea, buttermilk and broiled salmon, after which we were shown to 
our quarters for the night. 

“But, Katy,” said I, as we examined critically the linen, “are 
these clean sheets?” “Sure they are, yer honor, just as Father 
M’Talloch lift ’°em the morn.” “ Well now, it would be a pity to 
tumble them, so take them off and keep them for his reverence 
till he comes again, for he wouldn’t like that Protestants should 
use them.” “Bedad, I don’t believe he’d mind it,” replied Katy; 
“ but if ye’s afraid of it Ill put on some clane ones altogether.” 
And Katy thought we were wonderfully considerate of the priest. 

The dawn of Sunday did not give a very favorable impression of 
Ballycastle or of its people. The town is a miserable collection of 
hovels, sufficient with the well-known Irish capacity for family 
stowag 2 to contain two thousand inhabitants. It boasts of “ having 
seen better days,” and indeed gives evidence of it. 

Whatever favors fortune may have once shown to Ballycastle in 
times past she has left as her only source of income the salmon 
fishery, in which all her people who do not occupy themselves in 
' looking on appear to be engaged. The McDonnels of Dunluce 
once owned a castle in this place, but it has been long in utter 
ruin. It was occupied about three centuries ago. 


Even the ocean seemed to have withdrawn from the attempt to 
improve Ballycastle, for it has actually receded on this part of the 
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coast, and the little harbor is a grazing ground for goats and pigs. 
We attended the “established” church, where on hard seats 
and a filthy floor a dozen or two hearers listened to a jeremiad 
upon the prevalence of Catholicism and Presbyterianism. 

After dinner, having no prospect of further edification, we took 
a car and drove partly along the coast, which abounds in pictur- 
esque scenery, and partly through a very pretty country to Cushen- 
dall, a distance of fifteen miles. We crossed the Glenarm River on a 
high-arched viaduct, truly a work of great beauty and a fine picture 
in the landscape. 

There is not enongh of Cushendall to be wretched like Bally- 
castle. Apparently it has never seen any better days in the past, 
nor does it look for any in the future. Itis just a quiet little 
village of some two hundred inhabitants, nestled away under.a 
high hill protecting it from the sea, which may be reached ina 
walk of five minutes from the inn. And so we spent the evening, 
walking upon the beach and listening to a sermon from the waves, 
yeasty but not frothy like the discourse of the forenoon. 

Early on Monday morning we were again seated on a jaunting- 
car, upon our way down the coast. Do you remember the drive 
from Naples to Sorrento? Not the scenery of orange groves upon 
your left, but that far down upon your right—that lovely water, 
blue, purple and green, until at last it curls its long white fringe 
upon the beach. 

Such was our drive from Cushendall to Glenarm, by the side of 
a circling bay, over a road scooped out by wonderful skill and 
labor from the vast overhanging limestone cliffs. The warmth of 
the sun had qualified the atmosphere tothe exact degree for 
enjoyment by its combination with the gentle breeze that swept 
over the great expanse of water. Nothing could be nearer per- 
fection than that day. 

Shortly before reaching the village we passed beneath the cas- 
tellated villa of Lady Londonderry. This noble and beautiful 


residence is built upon a projecting crag, around the base of which 
the road winds to the sea-board, the tower of the castle seeming 


like a continuation of nature’s rough handiwork. At the very 
point of a sharp turn to the right the rock presents a smooth, 
flat surface like the side of a monument that in ages past lacked 
only the inscription. And thus, in deeply graven letters, has the 
want been supplied: 

“Frances Ann Vane, Marchioness of Londonderry, being con- 
nected with this province by the double ties of birth and marriage, 
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and being desirous to hand down to posterity an imperishable 
memorial of Ireland’s affliction and England’s generosity in the 
years 1846-1847, unparalleled in the annals of human suffering, 
hath engraven this stone. 


‘* Fair tablet, fashioned by the Almighty’s hand 
To guard these confines of the sea and land, 
No longer shalt thou meet the stranger's sight 
A polished surface of unmeaning white; 

But bid him ponder on the days of yore 

When plague and famine stalked along the shore, 
And pale Ierne veiled her drooping head 

Like Rachel weeping o’er her children dead; 

Tell him that to assuage their pangs and fears 
Britannia gave her bounty with her tears; 

And bear this record, though in phrases rude, 

Of England’s love and Ireland’s gratitude. 


OcroBER 23p, 1849.” 


No more appropriate place for such an inscription could have 
been selected than this spot, where Ireland steps into the sea at 
the nearest point to her sister isle. When curses, and hatred and 
revenge have died away this touching story of gratitude and love 
will recall the memory of the nob!s lady who conceived the beau- 
tiful sentiment engraved upon this stone. 

It is the last and most pleasant remembrance we have to chron- 
icle of the Green Isle of the Ocean and of its people. 


Joun Copman. 
New Yorx. 


SUMMER IDYL 


Qurver of heat o’er the meadow’s breast, 

Glimmer of gold where the Reapers rest— 
The drooping leaves hang breathlessly; 

Vaporous clouds in the azure blue, 

Radiant light where the sun shines through— 
The silver stream flows noiselessly. 


Stir of the wind in the quickened leaves, 
Billows of gold in the unbound sheaves— 
The rippling rill moves restlessly; 
Dash of the rain in the Reapers’ eyes— 
Lo! with the rainbow across the skies 
Our thoughts melt in eternity ! 
WIs. ©. Bazr. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


PART V. 
WALKING FOR INSTRUCTION. 


Ons of the first things for the incipient walker is to provide 
himself with a cabinet for the storage and safe-keeping of his 
“ finds ” while prosecuting his trips. This is, at first, not likely 
to be a very elaborate affair—two or three plain boards suspended 
one above another, and hung against a wall, or the shelves of an 
ordinary closet, fully answering the purpose. It is an easy matter 
to enlarge the receptacle as the accumulating treasures increase. 
Intrinsically the deposits may in time become very valuable; or 
they may, as is not unlikely to be the case, consist mainly of rub- 
bish; but they are at all times more or less curious, and to one 
party—the collector—they are certain to be precious. They are 
reminders of pleasant and wholesome experiences in the field and 
forest and by the sea, and may have been productive, more or less 
directly, of substantial results. The writer recollects of seeing in 
such a seemingly worthless accumulation of chips and trifles, that 
owed its existence to the roving propensity of a local scientist and 
specimen-hunter, a piece of rock about the size of a man’s ordi- 
nary shut fist, and in appearance nothing unusual, that had a most 
interesting history. The fragment had probably been stumbled over 
by hundreds of feet and possibly been observed by as many eyes. 
It was picked up in a public highway and showed the marks of 
passing wheels. How long it had been kicked about nobody knew, 
when one day it arrested the attention of the stroller referred to, 
whose mind happened to run somewhat to geological studies, and 
was carelessly transferred to his pouch or his pocket, and thence 
to his omnium gatherum. The locality chanced to be one where a 
large public building was about to be undertaken, and a contract 
for it had been awarded under the impression that the stone of 
which the walls were to be constructed could only be found at a 
. distance and obtained at heavy expense. Luckily the inquisitive 
tramper thought he detected a similarity between a sample of the 
prescribed material and his discovery, and that led to the finding 
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in the near neighborhood of a quarry of the very article that was 
jwanted, to the no small advantage of several parties. Rarely, 


indeed, have the time and labor devoted to these cabinets been — 


_ wasted, when the health and enjoyment of their owners are con- 
sidered. Itis a significant circumstance that many of those that 
have fallen under the writer’s observation owed their existence to 
parties who had at some past time in their lives been invalids, and 
the dates of their inception went back to that period. In such 
cases, in the discovery of healing fountains among the groves and 
hills, and the rehabilitation of wasted forms and shattered lungs, 
something more valuable than stones and bones and memorable 
relics was found by the fortunate hunters. 

The cabinet collections invariably run to specialties. They may 
consist of stones, of seasoned flowers and leaves and plants, of 
curious woods (in one instance in the form of canes), of bugs, of 
moths, of shells, of eggs, of birds that have been taxidermitized, 
of birds’ nests, of flies and insects, of reptiles and creeping things, 
of bones—one in particular was a conglomeration of all sorts of 
petty skeletons—or of this or that variation of nature’s bric-a-brac. 
One of the most attractive that ever came under the writer's 
examination was an essortment of butterflies sufficient to fill several 
cases. All the colors of the rainbow were there. What racing up 
and down hills and across lots and what rare feats of huntsman- 
ship that accumulation represented! It made my blood leap to 
look at it. I was a boy once more, in spite of more than fifty 
summers past and gone, and felt like scampering away for a chase 
in the nearest meadow. 

A glance at the contents of a tramper’s cabinet will tell the 
direction his fancy has taken in the course of his wanderings. 
Probably his reason has had but little to do with the choice. It 
is more likely to be a matter of taste, and a slight or even acci- 
dental circumstance may give it the moving inclination. It is 
fortunate that any one of fair intelligence who walks much in the 
country soon develops a passion for the study of some department 
of natural science. It may run to geology, to botany, to ornithol- 
ogy, to the stars, or to bugs. A young friend of mine who had 
been persuaded to try walking when in delicate health, and who 
in time became an enthusiastic tramper, took such an interest in 
birds that he furnished two papers on their nests to a scientific 
journal, embellished with illustrations copied from specimens in 
his possession. Another, at last accounts, was preparing a treatise 
on poisonous insects. 
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It is not always that the collector’s preference runs to inanimate 
things, I have known several fine museums of living creatures 
gathered in the manner indicated. In one instance the menagerie 
was quartered in the owner's study; in another in his sleeping 
apartment. I once had a young friend of tramping proclivities 
whose taste ran to snakes. After several years of occasional wan- 
derings he had equal delight and pride in exhibiting his assort- 
ment of living serpents, all caught with hisownhands. He had two 
rattlers, an adder and quite a number of striped and spotted 
beauties. He took as much daily pleasure-in his snakery, and in 
watching over and caring for the pet wrigglers it contained as if 
it had been a cage of royally-plumed songsters or an aquarium of 
golden-hued swimmers. 

In the paths which men who love to tramp select for their ram- 


‘bles there is likely to be as great variety as in the spoils with 


which they become laden. Some are born mountain climbers. 
They love to get as near the stars as possible. Their heads are 
clear and their nerves are steady in the dizziest altitudes. They 
can go wherever the eagles can. They search for rugged ways. 
Danger, instead of being an obstacle, is an incitement to them. 
Others prefer the low places of the earth. They delight to roam 
about, hammer in hand, chipping at rocks, or poking into heaps 
of tumuli, or pillaging among the natural gardens until they are 
loaded with leaves and flowers as the bees are with honey. I once 
had a friend who developed a penchant for underground travels, 
visiting all the caverns, and mines and tunnels he could get access 
to. People, of course, in that regard, differ very greatly. Some 
are natural explorers, making their way instinctively to waste and 
solitary places, while others are drawn to the fields most frequented 
by their fellow-men. The difference simply emphases that 


** To him who, in,the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks: 


A various language.” 


It does not take long when a man has reached the point where 
he enjoys walking to study all surrounding objects, for his prefer- 
ence to assert itself. Whether he looks to the hills and peaks, or 
turns into the valleys, searches the woodlands and deserts, or 
visits the resorts of busy men, he will find that, if governed by no 
arbitrary purpose, he chooses almost insensibly and acts in obedi- 
ence to an impulse that it would be unwise for him to resist. 
Better let nature be the guide. 
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There is enother cabinet with which every walker before setting 
out on a tramp should provide himself. The one already referred 
to is intended for the storage and preservation of articles of scien- 
tific or accidental interest that may be picked up by the way and 
deemed worthy of appropriation. The other is for mental dis- 
coveries and impressions. The pedestrian’s note-book should 
always be at hand as a receptacle of whatever observations may 
strike him at the time as worth a place in memory. Such observa- 
tions may not be particularly important; the most of them will be 
rather commonplace; but like old nails, bits of string and other 
waifs and flotsams that are casually garnered, there is no telling 
when they may be useful. Thoreau was accustomed to register 
not only what he saw, but what he thought at the time, thus re- 
taining the fruits of reflection produced by passing associations, 


and while a curious medley of facts and fancies, his notes are read" 


with interest and sometimes with instruction. Thoreau’s method 
was a good one, and might be profitably followed by others. 

Having made ready for the work before him in ways that .havo 
been indicated, the walker has but to move on. It does not make 
much difference ordinarily what direction he takes. The world is 
wide and it is all before him. He is one of the fortunate mortals 
who can honestly lay claim to the whole universe. 

In looking for instruction he has only to get as near to nature’s 
heart as possible. How can it be otherwise, if true, as the writer 
believes it to be, that nature is not only the fountain of all knowl- 
edge, from whatever cause derived, but the inexhaustible reservoir 
upon which we are to draw as a reserve of our powers? 

Everything about it is instructive. It not only supplies the 
material, but the inspiration and learning for its appropriate use. 

Says Emerson, “Every property of matter is a school for the 
understanding.” Again, “Nature is a discipline of the understand- 
- ing in intellectual truths. Our dealing*with sensible objects is a 
constant exercise in the necessary lessons of difference, of likeness, 
of order, of being and seeming, of progressive arrangements of 
assent of particular to general; of combination to one end of 
manifold forms.” Not only is nature our chief instructress in 
physics but in morals. Beautifully does the same authority 
(Emerson) declare on this point that “Every natural process is 
but a version of moral sentence. The moral law lies at the centre 
of nature and radiates to the circumference. It is the pith and 
marrow of every substance, every relation and every process. All 
things with which we deal preach to us. What is a farm but a 
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mute Gospel? In the chaff and the wheat, the weeds and the 
plants, blight, rain, ingects, sun; it is a sacred emblem from the 
first furrow of spring to the last stack which the snow of winter 
overtakes in the fields.” 

Nature is the great restorer, the renewer of health, of vigor, of 
spirituality. True, it is not always necessary to go to the fields, 
the woods and the highways to imbibe their light and their aroma. 
We get such things from pictures and books, because all true 
artists and writers draw their materials from a common stock, 
which is the one great source of supply. They are not to be 
rejected because they come through such media. They are often 
filtrated in such a way as to be vastly strengthened and clarified. 
Nevertheless, we receive them at second hand. They are good but 
not sufficient. They lack something that is indispensable. 
That we can obtain, and obtain only by going forth as our 
own purveyors, and extracting it, very much as the bees do, 
from the producing agency. It is then entirely pure; and 
unadulterated by foreign contact. We secure the genuine flavor. 
Hence when we weary of the narrowness of studio and library, as 
the veriest picture and book-worms will do, and ought to do, how 
delightful and wholesome it is to seek the open air, and 
plunge into the landscape as we would into a bath of vapor or 
water, that we may find the freshness of which we have been 
deprived. Thus alone can be satisfied the hunger and thirst with 
which we were born. In fact, out-door life furnishes the inspira- 
tion, the enthusiasm, the renovation we must have to keep us from 
perishing. It is the mythological touching of the earth that cures 
all sickness and wounds. It preserves us both from dry rot and 
wet rot. It keeps off rust. It introduces new blood and stimu- 
lates growth. While it creates neither mind nor heart, hand nor 
eye, it is the best fertilizer of all of them. 

It is truly marvelous how little men, as a rule, know of the 
world about them. I do not refer to their knowledge of books, of 
art and the sciences of history, of poetry and of subjects upon 
which all intelligent people are supposed to be reasonably 
informed. I refer to those features of the landscape and the 
natural phenomena that daily and hourly pass under their obser- 
vation. How many of the persons who are tolerably educated, 
being conversant with the laws of trade, knowing something of 
general literature and keeping fairly abreast with the daily record 
of current events, can give the names, much less describe the con- 
struction and processes, of so much as a score of the most familiar 
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plants, known as weeds and grasses, growing in our fields and by 
the waysides, and upon which they are continually trampling ? 
How many of the same persons can tell us the names and some- 
thing of the habits of a score of the birds that have flitted about 
_ them, and over them, and to whose songs and cries they have lis- 
tened all the days of their lives? How many of them can point 
outa dozen of the principal constellations that have met their 
gaze every night they have looked up into the starry dome? These 
people call themselves men and women of the world. How much 
of the world lying within their grasp and waiting for their appro- 
priation do they really possess? It is astonishing that they have 
contrived to acquire so little. How have they managed it? So far 
as many of the leading attractions of that portion of the universe 
which we consider especially our own are concerned they might as 
well have been born without eyes and cars and hands. Indeed, 
they might almost as well not have been born at all. How muoh 
they lose, not merely of the passing and ordinary enjoyments of 
life to which, as citizens and part proprietors of our globe, they 


are entitled, but of its substantial fruits and benefits, it is impossi-’ 


ble to tell. There is no adequate measure by which the values of 
such properties can be demonstrated to those who have never real- 
ized them. Their lives are unbroken series of losses for which 
they are responsible. It is not enough to call them failures; they 
are sacrifices. 


For this incaleuable waste of values and of opportunities 
unquestionably the usual methods pursued in our schools, and 
constituting what we call “popular education,” are largely 
accountable. We are taught nothing but what is found in books. 
The work that is done is all in-doors. The result is that we leave 


our school-rooms unacquainted with thousands of things that 
would be of daily use and interest to us if we had been taught 
anything about them. We may be familiar with Greek and Latin, 
know all about higher mathematics and speculative philosophy 


and ancient history, and yet be profoundly ignorant of the com- 
mon things that meet us at every turn, and which may almost be 
classed with the rudiments of practical knowledge. Every teacher 
of children should take his or her pupils regularly into the fields 
and give them object lessons in natural history and science. 
Primary instruction should be largely in the open air. Otherwise 
there can be no thorough education. The most valuable lessons 


cannot be learned in-doors. The best books of instruction we have 
are the trees with their fruits and blossoms, the meadows with 
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their harvests and flowers, the heavens with sun, moon and stars, 
with rainbows, clouds and lightning pictures and ten thousand 


- other magnificent phenomena. They are written by the Almighty’s 


own hand and stand open for the scrutiny of every student. They 
are illustrated with linings and colors outvying the touch and 
cunning of the greatest of human artists. The doctrines they 
teach are perfect. No impurity, no heresy enters into them. 
Every one is made better who draws inspiration from their 
pages. What must be thought of a system of instruction 
from which they are excluded! The result of such a sys- 
tem in practice among us is that we leave our academies not 
only unacquainted with most natural phenomena, but incapac- 
itated for acquiring a knowledge of them. We have lost the 
habit of observation so far as they are concerned. If, by any possi- 
bility, we should then realize that something was lacking from 
our store of acquirements, the chances are that we would find our- 
selves two busy to undertake the repairing of the loss, or we 
might be ashamed to acknowledge our ignorance by going back to 
the a, b,c of our education. On this point one of our clearest 
writers on educational subjects has put the dilemma in these words: 

“The great difficulty lies in the beginning. Few people have 


their attention called to natural appearances and operations in 
that early period of life when the only object is the acquiring of 
knowledge purely for its own sake. The natural desire which par- 


ents and others who have the care of young people have, that the 
preliminary instruction that is to prepare them for business should 
be uninterrupted and occupy their whole attention, naturally ren- 
ders those parties rather averse to the observation of nature as 
falling more within the category of play than of business. Also, 


when the young do take a turn for that species of occupation, 
they are apt to become inquisitive and to put questions that are 
not very easily answered, even by those who know a little of the 
quality of natural history which is current in printed books.” 


Obviously the proper place to mect the difficulty spoken of is 
where it lies—“in the beginning.” It will be found no harder to 
imbue youthful minds when all instruction is more or less com- 
pulsory, with lessons in natural science than in other departments 
oflearning. Indeed, if a rational method of instruction be adopted 
it will be much easier. The studies of botany, astronomy, ornith- 
ology, ete. are dry enough when confined to books alone, but 
let students prosecute them in the open air, with the fields and 
the heavens for supplementary volumes, and they will not only 
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find a fascination in them while they are in school, but one will be 
apt to follow them with growing ardor and delight as long as life 
lasts. As such matters are now conducted, although the book of 
nature lies open before us all our days, its golden lessons and its 
beautiful illuminations are no more intelligible to the most of us 
than if they were Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Now, the only sure way to correct a defective primary education 
is to adopt and follow a judicious line of instruction in after years. 
What better remedy for the many losses consequeut upon and 
inseparable from the neglected study of nature and for the weak- 
ened power of observation from which so many of us are sufferers 
than the methods pointed out and partially, although perhaps 
inadequately, discussed in this article? He who goes forth to 
walk beneath the open heavens in an inquisitive frame of mind, 
free for the time from all business cares and all disturbing 
thoughts, with eyes attentive to the multifarious charms and mar- 
velous phenomena by which he is surrounded, and with soul attuned 
to welcome the lessons they inculcate, cannot fail to profit sur- 
prisingly. The ability to observe will speedily return to him. It 
will not be long before he begins to feel that he is living in a new 
world and is endowed with the faculties of anew man. He drinks 
from fountains of which he had no knowledge. Much that before 
was dark becomes clear to his vision, and his ears more and more 
catch the meaning of voices that had been unintelligible babble. 
True, his studies, as before remarked in reference to the making 
of cabinets, will be likely to run to specialties. He may become 
engrossed in botony; his interest may turn to geological prob- 
lems, astronomy, ornithology or concholgy may claim his specula- 
tions, and more than likely he will be unable to account for the 
bias that gives direction to his interest; but the profit, com- 


pounded of pleasure and intelligence, will be as great in one case ~ 


asin another. Not that books will be ignored nor neglected. 
Treatises on the particular subject that happens to absorb him 
will be eagerly sought and read, anda favorite author, in his 
writings, will bear him company on each of his excursions. Hap- 
pily there are books suited to every occupation to which the 
tramper may devote himself. If a beginner in the field of natural 
studies, and not yet inclined to particularize, there are plenty of 
works of a general character, by competent pens, that will aid him. 
The writer hereof has to express his especial obligation to a little 
work by Robert Mudie (appearing as Volume LVII. in “ Harper’s 
Family Library”), in which all the more conspicuous phenomena 
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of nature are discussed in simple language and pursuant to a 
classification of subjects that materially illuminates them. The 


* title of it is “A Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature,” and 


although written in 1832, and of necessity behind the times in 
some things, the work will be found a most useful assistant. 

When thus materially and spiritually equipped for his work it 
is impossible to calculate the satisfaction that the intelligent 
walker has before him. There is no limit to his possible enjoy- 
ment. Were he to live a thousand years every day would bring 
something fresh and attractive. Nature is a kingdom without 
bounderies. Its resources are utterly inexhaustible. Itis old and 
yet it is ever new. What one man has used loses none of its value 
for the next comer. It is pliable and benevolent. It is always in 
the humor to serve. “It receives the dominion of man as meekly 
as the ass on which the Saviour rode.” It never rebels and it 
never wearies. All of it is for the walker’s use. The landscape is 
common property. Title deeds to the soil and its productions 
may belong to others, but they are not bars to his enjoyment of 
an estate of beauty and delight extending from centre to furthest 
circumference, from lowliest flower to brightest star. Says Mr. 
Mudie, in the work just referred to: 

“There is not a substance with which we meet, or an appear- 
ance that can strike any of the senses, but which, if we will hear 
it, has got an interesting story; and whether we visit places 
thickly tenanted with animals, places thickly planted with vege- 
tables, the barren wilds, the ocean shores, the wide expanse of its 
waters, or the wastes of drifting sand—nay, even if we would 
mount up from the earth altogether, and visit the region of clouds, 
we should find enough to exercise our observation, occupy all our 
thoughts, and gratify and delight us to the full measure of our 
capacity for enjoyment. Wespeak of the waste and the wilder- 
ness; but in truth there are none such in nature. The only 
deserts in creation are human senses which do not observe, and 
a human mind which cannot compare and think.” 

And yet all that incomparable wealth is lost unless we seek it. 
It does not come to the thoughtless and the inert. Most persons 
never realize it. It is a harvest to be gleaned with toil and dili- 
gence. We must go out into the sunshine, climb the hills, pene- 
trate the forest, look out over the waters, and cross many a field 
and many a waste to find and enjoy it. Is it not worth the exer- 
tion? If not for our winning through labors constantly renewed 
for whom was it intended, and to whom does it belong? Well 
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does Mr. Mudie ask: “ Why was every tint and tone of color so 
mingled in the light of day as they all come out clear and perfect, 


and tell us, not merely of substance, but of space? And where- 


fore, when the sky is clouded and the blackness of darkness 
shades the landscape, is the arch of hope with its seven-fold glory 
set.in the rain cloud, if it be not for us to look and admire, and 
learn and love? Why does the rose give forth its odor, and the 
scent of the lavender and of the mignonette steal viewless upon 
the still air around us, and the blooming bean and the new-mown hay 
out-scent all the preparations of the apothecary, if it be not to wile us 
into the garden and the field, in order that we may breathe health, 


‘and at the same time cull pleasure and instruction there? Where- 


fore sings the breeze in the forest, why whispers the zephyr 
among the reeds, and how comes it that the caves and the hollows 
of the barren mountains give out their tones, as if the earth were 
one musical instrument of innumerable strings, if it be not to tempt 
us forth in order to learn how ever fair, ever new, and ever informing 
that great instructress is who speaks to all the senses at one and 
the same instant?” 

Of course, the poets have not neglected a subject so fruitful of 
delights as the bountifulness of nature in her dealings with man. 
No member of that family, however, has been more happy in his 
treatment of the theme than George Herbert, the seventeenth 
century bard, and I can think of no more agreeable and appropri- 


‘ate closing to this chapter than these verses from his poem on 


“Man”: 


‘* For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow; 
Nothing we see but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


** The stars have us to bed; 
Night draws the curtain; which the sun withdraws. 
Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind, 
In their descent and being; to our mind, 
In their ascent and cause. 


** More servants wait on man : 
Than he’ll take notice of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him; 
When sickness makes him pale and wan, 
Oh, mighty love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.” 
A SExaGENARIAN. 
New York. 
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Ir was a long walk from Kosciusko out to the Lobucha settle- 
ment, but Walter Thrale left his baggage at the hotel and set out 
on foot, determined to go over the ground thoroughly and view at 
his leisure the many commonplace spots that all his life had 
seemed familiar and yet had worn a dim halo of romance from 
having been the scenes of his mother’s long-ago girlhood. 

There was a turnpike across a river, he remembered, and a vast 
old field; then a roadside store where there had been an old-time 
telegraph station. His point of destination was the high bridge 
over Lobucha. The turnpike and river, already passed; had 
dwindled to an unsafe, rickety bridge over a narrow stream, the 
roadside store was but a heap of rubbish and green mould about 
aruined chimney. In fact, in the eyes of the worn, worldly man 
every long-cherished fancy picture seemed to shrink and crumble 
into dust. Only the miles grew longer, the hills steeper and his 
feet sorer.at every step. 

The last few miles of his journey were passed in a marketman’s 
cart, and it was near sunset when the high bridge across Lobucha 
came in sight. Here, during his mother’s girlhood, all the open 
air parties and the annual Fourth of July picnics had been held, 
and it was here, at one of these gatherings, that his parents had 
first met. 

“Tt was all an accident,” his mother had often said, when 
recounting the dear old spots, and always, Walter remembered, 
with an echo of pain in her voice. “He was traveling across to 
Louisville on business and stopped over an hour to see our coun- 
try dances. Cousin Rawley,” she would continue with wavering 
voice and quivering lips, “Cousin Rawley introduced kim to me. 
We danced together several times—in fact, he wouldn’t dance with 


- any of the other girls—and then he went on his way and I never 


expected to see him again. 

“‘ He was very handsome, Walter—you are very like your father— 
and I often dreamed of him as a romantic girl naturally would, 
and was greatly flattered and pleased when he wrote to me. Aunt 
Jane advised me to return his letter unanswered, but I did not. 

“The next year he came back and spent the summer at Lobucha. 
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I thought then that he was visiting me, but afterwards I learned 
that he was buying up certain government land grants from 
soldiers for a company of speculators. He made a great deal of 
money that way; but he was courting me all the time, too, and in 
the fall we were married and came West. I have never seen the 
dear old place nor—nor Cousin Rawley since we came away.” 

Walter Thrale at last stood on the high bridge over Lobucha. 
Great beeches stood on either side and a dozen feet below trickled 
a shallow stream from whose bosom rock-heads projected here and 
there like raisins in a custard. A broken railing guarded either 
side of the weather-worn structure and a dim, muddy road 
stretched away to the east and west. He had always intended to 
come and see this place where an unhappy fate had first brought 
his father and mother together. Now that he really stood on the 
spot—perhaps the very spot where Cousin Rawley, the country 
gallant, had foolishly cast away his life’s happiness by introducing 
to his beloved cousin the handsomer, wiser man of the world—a 
feeling of inexpressible sadness settled upon him. 

“The air is full of the ghosts of those old dead loves and dreams,” 
thought Walter. “Here, if anywhere on this wide earth, I am 
sure my poor mother’s spirit will return to linger——” 

“Old Mrs. Ayers lives half a mile along the road,” the carter had 
told him, “and she takes in travelers.” 

Left alone on the bridge Thrale remained long in painful mem- 
ories and inherited recollections until the shadows were thick 
about him and only long, lance-like beams from the setting sun 
came through the western beeches. Then he slowly turned away 
and walked along the road, that here for a distance bordered the 
stream, towards “old Mrs. Ayers’s.” 

It was quite dark under the trees, he stumbled over stones in 
the roadway, scratched his face with overhanging vines while 
thorns frequently pierced his thin alligator shoes. Weeds grew 
thick along the mossy old road and he thought apprehensively of 
rattlesnakes, of moccasins, and copperheads and cotton-mouths, of 
which he heard his mother speak. When roadside briars hung in 


his coat or trailing brambles rasped his legs he shivered in dread. 


It was a dismal walk. Already his dread fate was falling uvon 
him. 

Evil shapes seemed coiled in the very shadows about him; owls 
hooted back in the woods; dim, nameless enemies hovered with 
ghostly hands to grasp him as he stumbled onward. 

Suddenly, with a shriek of pain, he jumped high in the air and 
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then sat down heavily in the road beside the stream. Then he 
lifted his right foot in his hands, caressing and patting it tenderly 
as he swayed back and forth in agony. 

He unbuttoned his elegant but dusty and sadly-worn shoe, 
removed a torn silk stocking and found a great black thorn had 
entered his ankle at the joint. It was a serious wound, and 7 
turned faint as he attempted to withdraw the thorn. 

What should he do? What could he do? 

His ankle was swollen terribly already, and he could scarcely 
stand, to say nothing of walking. He carefully replaced his shoe, 
in slipper fashion, and stood holding to a small tree and looked 
about him. 
| Suddenly his wandering gaze became fixed on one particulai 
spot, with a pleased, pained smile playing about his handsome 
eyes and mouth. A girl stood motionless against a rock on the 
river brink calmly fishing. Her skin was fair, dark hair fell about 
her shoulders, and her soft eyes glowed with undemonstrative 
sympathy as she asked: 

“Are you much hurt?” 

Against that moss-covered stone, in the last yellow rays of the 
sun, the lovely girl seemed more a picture of some divinely-formed 
and world-famous beauty than of an ignorant country maiden. 

“Who are you?” asked Walter. 

“ Calista—I’m Calista Ayers.” 

“T have hurt my foot.” | 

“T saw you stick a briar in it.” 

“ Have you been watching me all this time?” he asked, flushing 
hotly, as he remembered his childish cries. — 

“No. I’ve been fishing; they bite better in the cool of the even- 
ing,” she replied, calmly. 

Up to this time she had not moved from her picturesque pose 
beside the rock. Her eyes were turned frequently to her float in 
the water and her words seemed to drop from her full, red lips 
without an effort on her part. Her bare arms and neck gleamed 
white in the shadows, but she seemed anxious to help him if he 
needed assistance, 

“T—I—can’t walk,” said Thrale at length. 

She came quickly to his side and knelt to examine his wound. 

“That'll make a mighty bad sore, for a fact,” she said, “ unless 
something’s done for it purty quick.” 

She softly pressed the blue stagnant blood from the wound, then 
quickly drew out the thorn. Thrale leaned heavily on her shoul- 
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that he was buying up certain government land grants from 
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the fall we were married and came West. I have never seen the 
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a shallow stream from whose bosom rock-heads projected here and 
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side of the weather-worn structure and a dim, muddy road 
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come and see this place where an unhappy fate had first brought 
his father and mother together. Now that he really stood on the 
spot—perhaps the very spot where Cousin Rawley, the country 
gallant, had foolishly cast away his life’s happiness by introducing 
to his beloved cousin the handsomer, wiser man of the world—a 
feeling of inexpressible sadness settled upon him. 

“The air is full of the ghosts of those old dead loves and dreams,” 
thought Walter. “Here, if anywhere on this wide earth, I am 
sure my poor mother’s spirit will return to linger——” 

“Old Mrs. Ayers lives half a mile along the road,” the carter had 
told him, “and she takes in travelers.” 

Left alone on the bridge Thrale remained long in painful mem- 
ories and inherited recollections until the shadows were thick 
about him and only long, lance-like beams from the setting sun 
came through the western beeches. Then he slowly turned away 
and walked along the road, that here for a distance bordered the 
stream, towards “old Mrs. Ayers’s.” 

It was quite dark under the trees, he stumbled over stones in 
the roadway, scratched his face with overhanging vines while 
thorns frequently pierced his thin alligator shoes. Weeds grew 
thick along the mossy old road and he thought apprehensively of 
rattlesnakes, of moccasins, and copperheads and cotton-mouths, of 
which he heard his mother speak. When roadside briars hung in 


_his coat or trailing brambles rasped his legs he shivered in dread.’ 


It was a dismal walk. Already his dread fate was falling uvon 
him. 
Evil shapes seemed coiled in the very shadows about him; owls 


hooted back in the woods; dim, nameless enemies hovered with 
ghostly hands to grasp him as he stumbled onward. 


Suddenly, with a shriek of pain, he jumped high in the air and : 
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then sat down heavily in the road beside the stream. Then he 
lifted his right foot in his hands, caressing and patting it tenderly 
as he swayed back and forth in agony. 

He unbuttoned his elegant but dusty and sadly-worn shoe, 
removed a torn silk stocking and found a great black thorn had 
entered his ankle at the joint. It was a serious wound, and he 
turned faint as he attempted to withdraw the thorn. : 

What should he do? What could he do? 

His ankle was swollen terribly already, and he could scarcely 
stand, to say nothing of walking. He carefully replaced his shoe, 
in slipper fashion, and stood holding to a small tree and looked 


; about him. 

‘ | Suddenly his wandering gaze became fixed on one particulai 
: spot, with a pleased, pained smile playing about his handsome 
eyes and mouth. A girl stood motionless against a rock on the 


river brink calmly fishing. Her skin was fair, dark hair fell about 
her shoulders, and her soft eyes glowed with undemonstrative 
sympathy as she asked: 

“ Are you much hurt?” 


Against that moss-covered stone, in the last yellow rays of the 
sun, the lovely girl seemed more a picture of some divinely-formed 
and world-famous beauty than of an ignorant country maiden. 

“Who are you?” asked Walter. 

“ Calista—I’m Calista Ayers.” 
“T have hurt my foot.” . 

“T saw you stick a briar in it.” 

« Have you been watching me all this time? ” he asked, flushing 
hotly, as he remembered his childish cries. — 


“No. I’ve been fishing; they bite better in the cool of the even- 
ing,” she replied, calmly. 

Up to this time she had not moved from her picturesque pose 
beside the rock. Her eyes were turned frequently to her float in 
the water and her words seemed to drop from her full, red lips 


without an effort on her part. Her bare arms and neck gleamed 
white in the shadows, but she seemed anxious to help him if he 
needed assistance, 

« T—I—can’t walk,” said Thrale at length. 

She came quickly to his side and knelt to examine his wound. 


“That'll make a mighty bad sore, for a fact,” she said, “ unless 
something’s done for it purty quick.” 

She softly pressed the blue stagnant blood from the wound, then 
quickly drew out the thorn. Thrale leaned heavily on her shoul- 
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der as she thus ministered to him, and even in the excruciating 
pain of the moment his eyes glowed as they rested upon the gleam 
of the soft, pink-rounded bust away from which her coarse, loose 
robe fell. 

“T live just a little ways down the road,” she said, rising. 

“May I go home with you?” said Thrale, eagerly. 

“T reckon it’s about all you can do,” said Calista, smiling, “’cause 
you can’t go nowhere else.” 

They walked together down the road, he leaning heavily upon 
her strong shoulders, but neither of them dreaming of the fatal 
result of their strange meeting as the owls hooted about them. 

“ Aunt Jane can doctor such hurts better’n a real doctor,” said 
Calista, as they approached a small log house of two or three 
rooms, “an’ she'll have you allright in a mighty short while.” 

A cheerful fire burned on an open hearth and an old lady lay 
on a bed which was drawn up on one side of the fireplace. A tall 
young man, with a weak face and furtive eyes, sat at a table in the 
rear of the room. 

“This is Aunt Jane,” said Calista, when she had helped Thrale 
to a chair, “and this,” as the young man, leaving the table, came 
forward wiping a greasy mouth with a broad left hand while he 
extended his right to the stranger, “this is my Cousin 
Rawley.” 

Walter Thrale started violently at the name, but Cousin Rawley 
hospitably anxious—like that other Rawley of long ago, Thrale 
thought with a pang—insisted that the visitor should occupy the 
big rocker. Walter gratefully dropped into its easy depths and 
stripped his throbbing foot of its torturing shoe. 

Aunt Jane was meantime directing Calista in the preparation of 
a poultice which she assured her patient would bring quick relief. 
She was a thin, but healthy-looking old lady, with hawk’s eyes 


and a firm mouth. Her cap was snow-white, her hair in pretty | 


wavy curls, white ruffles at her wrists. An open Bible lay ever 
beside her. 

Later in the evening, after the poultice had brought temporary 
relief, as Aunt Jane read her Bible and Calista sat like a radiant 
vision in the firelight, Thrale noticed two queer pets near her—a 
cat with one leg missing and an old dog without ears and totally 
blind. He was making some reference to them when Cousin 


Rawley interrupted him by asking suddenly if he “believed in © 


ghosts?” He had, he said, that very afternoon, met a sad-eyed 
woman ghost who carried a big si!k handkerchief marked with 
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a red-letter C in one corner, and who cried to him: “Don’t hurt 
my boy; don’t hurt my boy.” 

Thrale smiled indulgently. Since his dismal walk along the 
river-bank he could well understand how these people, living all 
their lives in these desolate solitudes, could grow to imagine 
themselves haunted. It was certainly the most likely place he 
had ever seen for such visitations from the shadows. Then Aunt 
Jane gave her experience: 

*T have seen spirits hundreds o’ times, nigh about. I have seen 
the lovers meet down at the old high bridge an’ hearn ’em kiss 
just as plain as I ever hearn a baby cry——” 

“You saw the baby-angel as haunts the creek down where I 
love to fish best, too,” suggested Calista, with calm, unquestioning 
or well-simulated faith. 

Thrale felt inclined to ridicule the superstitions of these igno- 
rant people, but decided it wasn’t worth while, and gazed into the 
glowing coals in silence. Calista gazed innocently at him, and 
decided that he was very handsome and that she would like to 
marry him. 

Cousin Rawley, who had been listening impatiently, with quiv- 
ering, eager mouth, broke into the conversation by declaring 
aggressively that he had “seen the Devil, with fiery mouth, cloven 
hoof, tufted tail and all.” 

“ What did he look like?” queried Thrale. 

“Like the—the—the Devil, of course. He lit right down side 
o’ me as I was a-standin’ on the high bridge. He leant up ag’in’ 
the rail an’ looked me clean in the face. That pictur’ over in the 
back part o’ Aunt Jane’s Bible is precisely like him, an’ I know by 
this that the Bible is so. If the pictur’s are correct the rest must 
be so, too. I showed lots 0’ people his tracks for days after’ards, 
but Calista ’d never go to see ’em and Aunt Jane couldn't. Lord, 
I can see his big, bloody mouth to this day, an’ the sickly, 
sulphurous smell sometimes makes me so sick in my dreams that 
I wake up retchin’.” 

The ring of the fanatic’s truth was in his voice, and Thrale 
looked him well over for signs of insanity, but saw only the igno- 
rant faith for which men die. 

Calista had left the room as Rawley began his story, with a look 
of intense disgust upon her clear, innocent face, and soon Thrale 
heard her preparing for bed in the room directly over- 
head. 

“With that experience you should turn evangelist,” said Thrale, 
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in a tone that a keener-witted man would have considered 
mocking. 

“T did,” said Rawley, qeiney: “T preached one whole year an’ 
fetched lots o’ sinners to—to—what they ought to be, an’ I made 
it pay, too.” 

He told the truth. 

He had taken a horse forcibly from a member of his church in 
payment for an overdue subscription to his salary as minister, and 
had only escaped punishment because he had a “pull” with many 
voters and it chanced to be election year. 

“T tell you, I’m as smart as any of ’em,” Rawley went on, his 
disagreeable voice drowning Aunt Jane’s feeble approving “ Yes, 
yes;” “an’ I’m ase’f-made man all over. I helped the Lord until 
He failed to help me; an’ I who was never taught by no one, lo, I 
have taught many—who else beside me an’ One other ever did 
this, stranger ?” 

The fellow’s sacrilege shocked even the irreligious Thrale, but 

he ignored this and said: 

“Teach! Did you attempt to teach? How could you?” 

“TI did, an’ no one ever complained,” said the egotist. “I had 
only the Bible an’ the old blue-back speller, but show me a man 
that knows all that’s in them two books, an’ I'll show you a man 
that I cannot teach. Our people hain’t got much money, but 
they paid me in provisions an’ clo’es—an’ they are two things 
that a bachelor needs who has neither wife, sister nor mother to 
provide for him.” 

“Get you a wife,” laughed Thrale, to change the subject. 

“ She objects,” said Rawley, glancing upward towards where they 
had heard Calista disrobing. 

“ What has she to do with it?” asked Thrale, not comprehend- 
ing. 

“Tt’s her I want. Aunt Jane’s a-helping me all she can, but 
Calista is skittish an’ shy—-an’ her manners take all my courage.” 

* And so you love your cousin?” said Thrale. 

With a sigh of disgust Aunt Jane turned her face to the wall 
and tossed restlessly upon the bed. 

“Yes. She’s only my second cousin though. Wewere made 
for each other, or all my prayers have been answered wrong when 
I’ve asked for divine guidance as to what todo. We'd soon make 
a match, too, if some grunting old humbugs whose souls are black 
as soot would ’tend to their own affairs an’ let us alone.” 

Aunt Jane moaned again. 
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Who?” 


Rawley motioned quietly towards the old lady on the bed, and 
Thrale understood that the young parson had been cruelly rasping 
the poor, bedridden old lady all the evening. 

“She objects ‘cause I ain’t preachin’ any more, an’ Calista 
has other ideas of her own. She’s a awful high-minded gal, 
Calista is.” 

So, too, thought Walter Thrale, there had been another pretty girl 
in these wilds long ago who lived to regret that she had refused her 
rural lover and cousin. He was pleased, however, with Calista’s 
action. Her loveliness of face and form filled him with eager, 
passionate desire to know her better. 

“Well, there’s nothing to be done when the girl won’t,” said 
Thrale, in that satisfied spirit of resignation with which we always 
accept the adversity that Providence sends an enemy. 

“But she’s got a reason for goin’ ag’in’ me,” said Rawley, “an’ 
somethin’ she can’t never forgive,” growing serious. “The time I 
saw the Devil down to the high bridge I had been over to the 
still-house. We had a difficulty over there as usual, an’ a fellow 
run ag’in’ my knife an’ hurt hisself most to death. I was runnin’ 
away from the gang when I metté. ButI preached on after that 
until one o’ my best members wouldn’t pay his s’cription to my 
salary, an’I took his horse. The town folks made out like twas 
stealin’, an’ I quit preachin’. I was right, but the Lord turned his 
back on me. 

“ But that ain’t what ails her. Calista always did say I want fit 
to preach. I quit preachin’, but I couldn’t forgit that Devil-sight, 
so I didn’t kill the feller about the horse bad as I wanted to. But, 
I tell you, I was mad, an’ I am mad when I get mad. I had to hurt 
somethin’ though, so instead o’ cuttin’ somebody I took out my 
dogs an’ cats an’ cutem up. There’s all Calista could save out’n 


about a dozen,” pointing to the crippled animals already men- 
tioned. 


Thrale drew away from the wretch in horror. 
“ That’s what I did, an’ that’s what Calista can’t never forgive.” 
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IL. 


“ Caxista’s main reason for not listening to my tale o’ love is 
because she’s got it into her head that she'll git her money some 
day,” Rawley began the next morning before breakfast. 

He had sat before the fire all night awake, as was a habit with 
him when he was thinking deeply over some serious matter, and 
resumed the subject of his love for Calista just where Thrale had 
broken him off the night before by closing the door in the middle 
of a sentence. 

“Her money? Oh, yes, for her fish.” Calista had told him that 
she dried and sold her fish to the town people. 

“No, no. For the land out West which her grandpa got as a 
soldier in the war, an’ which that old grunting humbug” nodding 
towards the bed, “and her sister fooled away to a rascal as come 
here a speculating and bought it, and married the gal my daddy 
loved a long time ago.” ; 

Thrale understood his relationship to these people now, and 
rejoiced that he had come among them under an assumed name, 
though at first he had done this that he might the more freely 
converse with the people who had known his parents. Now he was 
determined that he would remain to them as a stranger. He 
would, however, help Calista. She was his cousin, it seemed, but 
he coveted her loveliness—and, after all, they were only second 
cousins. 

Thrale asked Rawley no further questions. He was weary of the 

fellow’s ignorance and conceit, and he was making his way to the 
dining-room, stepping very cautiously on his wounded foot, when 
Rawley plucked him by the sleeve and whispered: 
_ “She'd forget the cats an’ dogs quick enough if that murderin 
old humbug there would let up talking to her about the money 
she’s goin’ to get—but never will, o’ course. Aunt Jane talkin’ 
about seeing the baby-ghost down to the creek! I reckon she 
ought to see it, being as how she’s the very one that drownded the 
young ’un—her own niece’s child—the one as married that land 
swindler.” 

The room whirled dizzily around Thrale for a moment and he 
sat down heavily in a chair complaining that his ankle pained 
terribly. His mother had once with tear-filled eyes told him of a 
poor betrayed girl who had attempted to drown her child in the 
river near the high bridge and that the infant had been rescued 
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after a night in the driftwood on the bank of the stream. Now he 
felt that she had been telling her own sad story, and that he had 
been that unwelcome child. He wondered vaguely if his father 
had ever known—then, who was his father? 

Calista called him in to breakfast. 

The breakfast-room was bright, the table cloth was white as 
snow and the chinaware gleamed in the morning sunlight that 
fell across the table. Calista was prettier than the evening before. 
Her beauty grewon one. Her heavy black hair had been wet and 
clustered in curls about her white neck. Her complexion was as 
the golden cream in the morning sunshine and her cheeks were as 
wild white roses. Her eyes that had seemed black the previous 
evening were seen to be dark brown with a shadow of sadness in 
them—the most pitiful of all sadness, in that it seemed to be uncon- 
scious. 

Walter Thrale could not resist the influence of the girl’s beauty. 
He had not lived in a fast city, with unlimited time and money at 
his disposal, for nothing. He well knew the joys and spoils of the 
conscienceless pleasure-seeker. 

Calista was promising. She did not care for her cousin, she was 
ambitious and desired something different from wheat she had ever 
known. He would be kept in-doors several days with his wounded 
foot, and these days he determined to devote to Calista—and as 
many more as might be necessary. 

Aunt Jane said she would be glad to have him stay all the time 
if he “could put up with their rough ways,” and one glance at 
Calista’s quick, responsive face told him that he had already become 
very dear to her. Rawley said he could have a wagoner bring out 
his things from town most any day in the week, and that Calista 
could tell him where droves of deer and turkeys could be found, 
and could show him where and how to catch loads of fish. 

Thrale determined to remain indefinitely. 

The bed they gave him was sweet and clean, the food delicious, 
the water pure and the air like champagne to his weakened lungs. 
What more could he ask? 

It was no fun toa man of his mind, Rawley said, when a few 
days later Phrale asked him to guide him onahunt about the 
swamp. Rawley could be more agreeably and profitably em- 
ployed reading the Bible. 

But Calista would go. 

She knew every pool and ripple in the creek, the haunts of all 
the game, and the lurking caves of afew vagabond wolves who 
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still lingered in the wilds. Rawley was very lazy indeed, and 
knew very little of the human heart to thus trust the girl hoe 
loved with a handsome man of the world whom she already loved 
deeply. He went over to the still-house, Calista washed the 
breakfast dishes and Thrale sat beside the bed and conversed 
with Aunt Jane. 

“You look like the only man I ever loved,” said Aunt Jane, her 
rosy, wrinkled old cheeks brightening under memory’s light, “but 
I lost him long, long ago.” Her voice quivered and her fingers 
nervously fluttered the Bible leaves as she spoke. 

“ He died, then?” said Thrale, as she paused. 

“No, no. Better for me and for others if he had. He—he met 
and loved another, and—and they were married. I wish you were 
his son, for you are so much like him, and I'd love you for his 
sake and hers. She was my own sister’s child.” 

Thrale felt that he was indeed in an enchanted land walking 


among shadows. Under a thin veil of fiction his mother had in 
his youth told him all her sad history, and it was with a pang of 


remorse that he now recalled how he had often in youthful, igno- 
rant indignation condemned her. That very condemnation had 


perhaps sealed her lips. 


“He was a wicked man,” Aunt Jane resumed in a tone that 


made the heart ache and bore the stamp of simple truth, “and he 
wronged us all because we were ignorant and loved him—but 
Calista he wronged the deepest. He got me tosign away my 
right to father’s land, but Calista gave him her life. Rawley— 
this Rawley’s father—made him do her justice after a long time, 


but she never come near the nice city home he made for her and 
her child. He repented, though, when he come to die and left her 


Calista entered with her fish pole and bait, and Walter soon 
limped with her down to the high bridge, where she said the fish 


would always bite best in the morning. The morning was lovely 
and the fresh breeze made Thrale feel boyish and strong after his 
in-door confinement. He trudged along beside her with quite 


different feelings from his first walk through the nea weeds of 


the roadway. 
Her cheeks otis under his ardent gaze, but Sabine meant 
business with her, and she wasted few words with him once they 


stood beside the stream. She skilfully baited her hook with 
the wriggling worms, and stood against the moss-covered rock in 
the position in which Thrale had first seen her a week ago. With 
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graceful motion and bared arms she threw the hook into every 
nook in reach and rapidly drew many fluttering, wriggling, golden 
fish to the bank, while as yet her companion hadn’t, as she said, 
“got a nibble.” 

Thrale stretched himself upon the mossy bank to watch her and 
think. He could well believe that he had once been thrown, a 
weak, sinless child of sin, into that dark, deep current, because he 
had often in dreams and in those vague, unaccountable waking 
visions that come to us all, seen this very spot and drifted upon 
that current. Even to this very day he felt an unaccountable 
terror of deep water. 

He was sad and felt an inexpressible pity for the poor mother 
who had in later years more than atoned to him for her girlish 
folly, and he pittied also the lone, bed-ridden old aunt back at the 
house who now lay patiently waiting for death’s relief from present 
bodily pain and the anguish of lost love and irreparable wrong. 
His heart ached, too, when he looked at Calista—but she was very 
beautiful and sweet, and she loved him. 


Her arms were bared almost to her shoulders and her dress was 
drawn up from her bare feet as she lightly stepped from stone to 
stone over the water to reach the best holes here and there near 


‘the bank. The place was like a fairy garden. Wild flowers grew 


everywhere, and silvery tassels powdered down upon him from 
maple and ash trees, while a sweet fragrance soothing and inspir- 
ing filled the air. 


Now Calista stood with uncovered head on a stone in midstream, 
poised on one foot, her sunbonnet tucked inside her dress. Her 
fair arms gleamed like marble, her eyes dark, her lips red-ripe as 
wind-shaken cherries on a branch beyond reach, for several 


times during the week Thrale had attempted vainly to kiss 
her. 


The sunbeams that fell upon her face after flittering through the 
branches of a golden maple took the semblance of a halo about 


her dark hair and cream-white face. She smiled an invitation for 
Thrale to follow her further along the stream, but he softly called 


her to join him in the shade for awhile. With a vivid blush at 


the tender tone in his voice she clasped his outstretched hand and 
sprang to the bank beside him. 

He did not release her hand. 

“Now,” he said, “ you must reward me for helping you out,” 
and he looked down at her clean white arms and neck with greedy 
admiration in his cruel, handsome eyes. 
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“ What—what—how can I reward you?” she asked, sincerely 
puzzled. 

“Can’t you guess?” he smiled. ‘“ But come back here in the 
shade and let us rest awhile.” 

She obediently followed him deep into the shadows until he 
selected a cool, mossy seat on a green bank. 

“Calista,” he said, “what would you do if you had plenty of 
money?” 

“Go to school and learn to make pictures and to dress fine like 
the women in books.” 

You'd have lovers——” 

“Then they’d be like the book-lovers—not like Rawley.” 

“Td not like that. You must not have any lover but me.” 

The girl looked at him earnestly, and the trained winner of 
hearts almost despised: himself for the moment for so imposing on 
the woodland maiden’s innocence and trusting truth. 

“You make me think of the handsome lover who comes to win 
the beautiful princess in my picture-book,” she said, simply. 
“ Rawley says it’s all a made-up story but I believe it’s all true. 
It is, ain’t it?” 

“Tt shall be true with you and me,” he said, folding his arms 
gently about her and drawing her close to his side. ‘Now kiss 
me, Calis 

“Tt can’t be no harm now, for I Sie you love me true,” she 
said, yielding her perfect lips to his with joy in her deep, clear 
eyes, as he kissed her eagerly again and again. 

“ Let's throw ‘em back into the water,” said Calista, holding up 
the long string of fish, as they prepared to return home. “I—I— 
don’t feel like. hurting anything to-day,” she said, blushing 
divinely. 

Aunt Jane smiled painedly as Thrale explained the reason they 
returned @mpty-handed. She wisely guessed the influence con- 
trolling Calista’s action, and her heart turned anxiously back to 
that long ago handsome stranger—who might have been the father 
to this one—and she feared for the orphan girl in her care. 

Calista went out to get dinner and Thrale sat beside Aunt Jane’s 
bed and conversed kindly with her. 

“You look dreadfully like him,” said the old lady. “When I 
was Calista’s age I was as purty as she is now, and even when he 
was here I was countéd a handsome girl, and when we walked out 
together everybody said what a nice couple we were. But that 
was long ago. 
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“My father was well off then. He had been an officer in the 


war of 1812 and got a big land grant out West.” 


Walter Thrale cringed beneath the old woman’s calm recital of 
his father’s infamy. He felt inexpressively low and base, too, in 
the knowledge that he had even now determined in his heart to 
wrongfully hold on to what his father had so wickedly stolen from 
these people. But he would give Calista the money he thought. 

‘And what became of this land grant?” said Thrale, with dry 
lips. 
“Why, it’s there yet, of course. It was that false lover of mine 
who married my niece—after Rawley made him at the muzzle 
of his rifle—that got us all to sign him some power o’ ’torney and 
give him leave to sell the land. It is in a big town I hear. 

“A big lawyer once told me if I had money I could go to law 
and win it all back, but it’d take a power to fight the case he said. 
Calista has been saving all her life to get enough to pay Lawyer 
Davis out to Kosiusko to look it up for her. That’s what she’s 
been selling her fish for. But as she’s throwed them back to-day; 
I reckon she is going to give that idea up.” 

Here, greatly to his relief, Calista called him to dinner. 


IIL. 


Raw ey was still absent, presumably at the still-house, or at his 
secret devotions, of which he often spoke, in the depths of the 
forests, where that evil vision never came to molest him. Thrale 
was glad to be alone with Calista as much as possible just now 
until she should in her utter, new-found love become entirely 
devoted unto him. He no longer feared Rawley as a possible 
rival, but if present he would be a disturbing element, a brake on 
the wheels of his false love-making. 

“It’s all right now, of course,” said Calista, returning his kiss 
with warm, lingering pressure, as he joined her at the dinner- 
table. “It can’t be any harm since we're engaged.” 

The words startled Thrale. Were they engaged he mused. She 


| certainly understood it so, and so he wished her to read his words. 


All was progressing as he had desired it from the moment he had 
first seen her standing a lovely picture against the moss-covered 
rock down beside the river. They were engaged, and “it was all 
right now,” he would encourage her in that belief. 
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They fished no more, but often took long, love-making walks 
along the stream or up and down the neglected roads. Thrale 
brought his most winning caresses and specious pleadings to bear 
upon the love-racked heart of the ignorant country girl—but all 
in vain. Even his kisses, which at first she thought so sweet, 
because “ there was no harm in them,” began to frighten her. His 
threat to go away forever filled her with unutterable terror and 
heartache, but after being oft repeated became rather welcome. 

Even to lose him would be a relief. For to that untaught, 
ignorant child of the forest there was after all something—some- 
thing for which she knew no name, of which no mother had ever 
spoken to her, which grew spontaneously in her pure heart—that 
was dearer to her than her picture-book lover, dearer even than 
life itself. She would gladly give her life to him. For his sake 
she would not hesitate to jump from the high bridge, or walk into 
that dark wolf-den over in the swamp, but—but—well, if he 
wanted to go away because she was “foolish and hard-hearted and 
couldn’t trust him,” she would remain with Aunt Jane until her 
aching heart killed her. “It won't take long neither,” the poor 
girl sighed. 

Thrale often walked along the mossy roadway alone when with 
faltering voice and frightened eyes Calista refused to accompany 
him, His lips were often pain-compressed and white, and his 
tender hands clenched. He loved Calista. He had wronged her 
and her people bitterly in retaining the inheritance which he now 
knew was in part at least rightfully theirs. That he had not more 
terribly wronged her was not his fault. He felt the deepest of all 
infamy—that which is checked and baffled, and yet unpunished. 

Rawley talked with him no more. He, too, seemed to read the 
stranger’s impotent, evil designs and so assumed towards him an air 
of exasperating superiority. Thrale determined to go away. 

He would return to the city and think it all over. Perhaps he 
would send Calista some money; perhaps he would send her to 
school. No. He would leave her for a time, and when she was 
half-dead with her aching heart and lonely life he would return 
and easily conquer her foolish obstinacy. He finally decided to 
do this. 

Aunt Jane looked uneasily at him when he announced his early 
departure, but asked no questions. ‘“ Might he see her land war- 
rant,” he asked, “and the agreement with that agent who had so 
heartlessly cheated her ?” 

He closed his bedroom door that night and studied the musty 
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old papers until the morning sunlight pierced the many cracks in 
‘the old walls: He felt that he had desecrated the graves of his 
parents in his idle summer visit to this far country. He searched 
out all the bitter truth, however: his father’s dishonor, his mother’s 
grievous mistake, his own unhappy birth, and fell weeping upon 
the rough floor. 

All the days of his life he must wear a dagger in his heart, must 
feel the shadow that had fallen upon him as the owls hooted that 
evening two weeks ago when he first stood upon the old high 
bridge. No sleep for him that night, his last night beneath the 
roof that sheltered Calista. His last night on earth—could he 
have known it. 

The lamp burned dimly in the early morning light. The fire on 
the hearth lay dim in the sunshine through the open doorway. 
He retied the papers and returned them to Aunt Jane. 

keep everything,” he said. father’s sin doesn’t concern 
me. Money would do these cattle no good. I must forget it all 
or I shall go wild. Ill soon find relief from these hysterics as 
soon as I get back among living people, away from these half- 
haunts and half-devils.” 

The gray morning came, and as soon as breakfast was over 
Thrale made ready for his departure. He would walk along the 
road until he fell in with a wagon going to Kosciusko to market. 
_ “T want you to walk with me down to the high bridge, Calista,” 
he said, and she went asif walking to her grave. She wished it was. 

He took her hand in his own and they walked in silence until 
Aunt Jane could no longer see them from the house. Then he 
drew her to his side and sent her half-wild with joy and fright as 
he kissed her again and again and called her every endearing name. 
She believed he had changed his mind, that he would not leave 
her after all. How could he? But when he spoke his voice was 
as a knife of ice in her throbbing heart. 

“Calista,” he said, “I can do nothing with your papers. It is 
too late—but I will do better. I will—I will——” 

“Marry me!” she exclaimed, joyfully. “Oh, I knew you would! 
I knew you could not be so cruel and leave me here to die with 
sorrow, for I would not have lived without you. Never mind the 
land or money. Love isso much better than all else in this world,” 
and she stood, with rosy lips and glowing eyes, panting before him. 

So, he thought, his mother had perhaps once stood before his 
father. The thought hardened his heart and filled him with 
hatred towards every living creature. 
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“Calista,” he said, “I cannotmarry you. But I have told how 
you can keep me with you. I now ask you for the last time——” 

“Go!” she cried, pointing along the road. 

“But I'll give you money, Calista. I will send you five thousand 
dollars as soon as I get home. Iam very rich and I'll never miss 
it——” 

She fell upon her knees, clasping his legs in her frantic grief. 
«Will you never come back any more? Mayn’t I never see your 
dear face nor hear your sweet voiee again?” 

“Tl stay—if you will—will—— 

“ Kiss me—just once—and go,” she said. 

A moment later with pale face, clenched hands and dry, glazed 
eyes, she was walking slowly back towards the house to again take 
up the burden of her lonely life that had been lightened for two 
short weeks by this false dream. So she returned to old Aunt Jane. 

As Thrale walked upon the bridge he came face to face with 
Rawley, an open knife in his hand. 

“ Tf you kill me,” said Thrale, “I can never make over the money | 
to her. Iam going to send her five thousand dollars. Then you 
can marry her.” 

With the shade of death already upon his face he clung to the 
railing as Rawley replied, but above the young avenger’s voice he 
heard the owls hooting back in the depths of the dark woods. 

“T have had my eyes on you day and night ever since you’ve 
been here,” said Rawley. “I’ve seen you kissing her when you 
never dreamed I was nigh. I have heard your pretty lies, and your 
infernal pleadings to get her to go wrong—but you always failed. 
Had she ever listened to you for a moment Id a-killed you that 
moment. I’ve waited, thinking maybe, when you knew how good 
a girl she was, you’d marry her. Instead o’ that, after breaking 
her heart for love o’ you, you now sneak off and promise us money. 
It’s not a question of money. I guess I'll see the Devil purty soon, 
but not ’fore you do,” he cried, advancing fiercely. 

* * * * + * * 

A dead man lay at Rawley’s feet and beside him stood a shape 
so awful that he fled along the mossy roadway shrieking with 
fright, brandishing his red-bladed knife about his head, while the 
great owls ruffled their feathers and responded with their shrillest 
midnight screams. 

THE END, 


Rosert Toomps. 
Cutcaao, In. 
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Oye who has never had attention called to the fact will be 
surprised to know what a vast number of laws are annually passed 
by our State Legislatures. Dr. Shaw, in the Contemporary Review, 
estimates that the legislative “output,” in a single year, of these 
“ law-factories” is between five and six thousand laws. The law- 
makers in these factories do not seem to be satisfied to allow 
general statutes and principles of law to be applied to particular 
cases, but they endeavor to frame a particular law for every con- 
ceivable case. To illustrate: One Legislature declares that if any 
one, in selling milk, “secretly keeps back the strippings ” he shall 
be punished so and so. This is all very kind on the part of the 
law-makers I admit, for I dearly like milk with the “strippings” 
in; but it is unnecessary—as unnecessary as a law punishing one 
for selling milk from which the butter has been extracted. The 
milkmen who “keep back the strippings” can already be punished 
under the general or common law, which requires the seller to 
deliver what is bought. Laws against the adulteration of food 
and other articles are generally as unnecessary. If I bargain and 
pay for merino wool and, on receiving it, find it adulterated with 
an inferior kind I can obtain satisfaction in the courts without 
special legislation. 

But it is not the number of laws that concern us, so much as 
their character. The tendency of modern legislation to invade 
the private and personal affairs of the individual is simply alarm- 
ing. Herbert Spencer calls attention to this fact in a very 
emphatic way in his “Coming Slavery.” An indiscriminate 
glance at the products of recent legislation reveals such laws as 
these: Forbidding the piping of natural gas beyond the bound- 
aries of the State; prohibiting lotteries and raffles at church fairs; 
providing for the loaning of seed-grain by the State to farmers 
whose crops have been injured by grasshoppers; against the 
violation of the Sabbath as a holy day, even though others are not 
disturbed by it; requiring the use of particular books in school; 
prescribing in detail the character of waiting-rooms in railway 
stations; regulating barber-shops, eating-houses and public con- 
veyances; together with numerous exemption laws, laws limiting 
the rate of interest, and in other ways interfering with the freedom 
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of contract. Besides this, nearly every State now has such boards 
and bureaus as State Insurance Commissioners; State Board of 


Medical Inspectors; also for pharmacy, dentistry and the public. 


health; State veterinarians; Board of Dairy Commissioners; Board 
of Charities and Corrections; inspectors of lumber, weights and 
measures, steam-boilers, illuminating oil, and so on, indefinitely. 


We also have State universities, agricultural colleges, schools of . 


law, medicine, metallurgy and mining, historical societies, and 
many others, all supported by public taxation and regulated by 
statute law. When to these we add the ideas involved in “ pro- 


hibition,” the Government control of railways, telegraphs, and so 
on, we may well ask, “ Whereunto will this thing grow?” 


That many and perhaps most of these laws and institutions are 
good and wholesome is not denied; but we may well ask, would 
not most of these ends which legislation seeks be as well achieved, 


or even better and more economically carried out if left to private 


and voluntary enterprise? But the more important question is, 
are we actually going to clothe the State with unlimited authority 
over its citizens? And yet, strange as it may seem when we con- 
trast the theory with the practice, there is no conclusion more 


definite and certain, entertained by nearly all our people, than 


that the authority of civil government is, or should be limited— | 


that is, by other limitations than the written constitution. No 
one worthy of mention pretends, in so many words, that the State 
should undertake to do with its citizens anything and everything 


it chooses. Itis tacitly presumed on every hand that the citizen 


has some rights which neither State, nor Church, nor any other 
authority has any right whatever to deprive him of, except of 
course as @ punishment for crime. This conclusion is implied in 


such expressions as, “Every man’s house is his castle,” “The 
sacred rights of conscience,” “The liberty of the citizen,” “The 


sanctity of private property,” and soon. These current expres- 
sions in our political discussions imply the conviction that there 
are fenced-off departments of human conduct which are sacred 


from legal interference. 

But while we are agreed that there is a limit of governmental 
authority, we are not agreed as to where this limit is. How far 
shall the State dominate the conduct of the individual and control 
him? What kind of business shall the Government undertake, 


and what shall it leave to the voluntary efforts of its citizens? In 


short, what are the functions of law or government? These are 
among the most important questions of the hour. Ina republic 
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like ours, where public opinion exerts such a direct and powerful 
influence on legislation, it is important that we understand this 
subject and especially when we are transforming our territories 
into new and permanent States, making and amending constitu- 
tions, the importance of giving correct answers to these questions 
becomes apparent. For be it remembered in the meanwhile that 
State and municipal legislation touches the individual more 
closely and at more points than does National legislation, in a 
government like ours, where “home rule ” is the chief rule. Once 
in a while, indeed very often, we need to go back to first principles 
and discuss questions from that standpoint. For a number of 
years past our political questions and issues have involved, or 
were thought to involve, little else than matters of detail. When 
our National constitution was adopted, and for some time after- 
wards, our people wrestled with questions that went to the very 
bottom of governmental affairs. Hence they understood them 


better, I think, than our people do now, a fact which may in some 
degree account for the extravagance of modern legislation. 

There need be no complication whatever in the discussion of 
this subject, since all schools of politicians, ancient and modern, 


- may be grouped in two classes, representing what I may call 


the paternal or Socialistic theory of government on the one hand, 
resting on absolutism and divine right; and Democracy on the 
other, resting on the foundation of the common equality of all 
men before the law, and natural rights. The one is ancient; the 
other is comparatively modern. The one may be denominated the 


European theory, while, in contradistinction, the other may be 
called the American idea of civil government. Dr. Arnold, per- 
haps Mr. Gladstone, and certainly a host of ancient authorities, 


represent the paternal idea, while the other idea is represented by 


such men as John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. It is the pri- 


mary dogma of the old school of politicians that the functions of 
government are unlimited, or limited only by the ability of the 
State to enforce its laws. They supposed, and their modern fol- 


lowers still maintain, consciously or otherwise, that the Govern- 


ment ought to do everything it is able to do; that it should stop 
pushing its regulative authority into the private affairs of the citi- 
zen only when it lacks the ability to push it further. 


When Catholicism arose, with its egotistic claim to universal 
dominion, temporal and spiritually, it gave renewed impetus to this 


theory by bringing the people to believe that “the powers that be 
are ordained of God;” that is, all civil authority is derived, not 
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from the consent of the governed, but from God, through the 
Church, of course. This monstrous doctrine, in one form or 
another, of the “divine right” of kings and bishops, as against 
the sovereign right of the people, was the legitimate outgrowth of 
this theory. It isan essential part of the system. Not a single 
right were the common people supposed to possess which their 
rulers felt bound to respect. They were regarded simply as 
the “depraved sons of Adam,” having forfeited through his fall 
every ‘vestige of right, and liberty and privilege. If the con- 
venience of the king permitted him to bestow any favors upon his 
people he was always careful to remind them that it was purely an 
act of “ grace” on his part, for which they should be thankful, and 
not an act of justice which they might demand. 

But it is not my present purpose to trace the history of civil 
liberty, however interesting and valuable that study would be; 
but rather to show what constitutes civil liberty, and under what 
governmental conditions it can be best realized. I think we shall 
find that civil or personal liberty consists in the enjoyment of 
those natural rights with which all men are created, and that the 
only legitimate business of the Government is to protect men in the 
enjoyment of these rights. This then is the function of the State, 
and here is the limit to its authority. The State does not even 
exist for the purpose of securing the “ greatest good to the greatest 
number,” as was once popularly supposed, but to secure justice to 
all. By securing justice to all it secures to all the greatest good 
within its power. Suppose the State goes beyond this limit, and 
acting upon the principle of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, it legislates directly in the interest of the farmer, the 
most numerous class; manifestly it discriminates against all the 
rest of its citizens who buy of him, whose financial interests are 
in conflict with his. The manufacturer, for instance, may say to . 
the Government, “I am as good a citizen as the farmer is; my claims 
on your favor are as good as his; now, if you want to be just and fair, 
you must help me to the same extent you have helped him.” And the 
Government cannot dispute the justness of his claim. Accord- 
ingly, in manufacturing districts a representative is chosen to make 
laws in the interest of the manufacturer. And all other classes of 
people may, and generally do, make the same just claims, so that 
discriminating class legislation is the usual result. If any class is not 
numerous enough in any given locality to elect a representative 
their interests must go by default. True,they often send up peti- 
tions to the law-making power; but inasmuch as they are not numer- 
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ous enough in any one locality to cause any one legislator to respect 
their power their interests are too often disregarded. In such 
agricultural States as Minnesota, where the farmers hold, decidedly, 
the “ balance of power,” the exemption laws give the farmer his 
homestead and its belongings, eighty acres of land, farm imple- 
ments, live stock, etc., amounting in many cases to two thousand 
dollars or more—much beyond the average per capita wealth of the 
State. The Dakotas go even farther than this. But the profes- 
sional man, for example the physician, guilty of no other political 
offence than that he belongs to a less numerous class than the 
farmer, receives comparatively little benefit from these laws. 

It is said in extenuation of thié kind .of legislation that to 
advance the interests of one class of people, and especially the 
most numerous class, is to advance, more or less, the interests of 
all classes. It is a familiar tariff argument that to “protect” the 
manufacturer enables him to buy more of the farmer, or pay 
higher prices for it than would otherwise be the case. In this 
way the farmer is benefited; and in turn those immediately con- 
nected with him are benefited, and so on, the benefit reaching to 
all classes. This may be all true enough, but the injustice of 
this system lies in the fact that all classes are not benefited alike. 
In this case the manufacturer receives the first and greatest bene- 
fit; the farmer, perhaps, next, and so on in a decreasing series. 
Let us assume that the first few members of this series receive 
more than they lose by this arrangement; what becomes of the 
others? They lose of course, since the whole cannot be greater 
than the sum of all its parts, and also because something cannot 
come from nothing. Even if we assume that a large majority of 
the people are profited, it is still unjust, since it arbitrarily takes 
from one man or class of men, and gives to others. It would be 
better and infinitely more equitable in the end for the Government 
to say to these different classes: “Inasmuch as we cannot directly 
help all alike we will not help any; we will give you all an equal 
chance by defending you from the unjust encroachment of others, 
so you will be free to secure all the benefits you may earn.” I 
know this is already our implied aim; that is, we do in terms 
denounce special and class legislation as unjust; but owing to the 
fact that we are not yet free from that old dogma that it is the 
legitimate business of the State to help its citizens, under one pre- 
text or another, our legislation is practically and too often incon- 
sistent and unjust. 

But let us look at this subject from another point of view—a 
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point of view afforded by the current issue of “ Prohibition.” 
Really the only warrant for attempting to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic beverages lies in the alleged fact that it 
is for “the public weal,” for “the common welfare of society,” “in 
the interest of temperance and morals,” and so on. Manifestly, if 
we may prohibit alcohol because a majority of our people conceive 
it to be “inimical to the public weal,” then we may also prohibit 
tobacco, tea, coffee, the unorthodox practice of medicine and 
religion, and indeed anything and everything else whenever a 
majority of the people come to regard these things as inimical to 
the public weal and see fit to undertake it. In consenting to this 
we admit that majorities have a right to do anything they choose 
to do, or feel disposed to undertake. According to this view 
minorities hold what liberties they possess only by the sufferance 
of the majority, and not by inate or natural right at all. 

Now, what we call despotism is the arbitrary will or wish of a 
single ruler imposed upon the people. If two of these rulers con- 
sort together to exercise an arbitrary rule over the people it is of 
course despotism just the same. Suppose the number of the arbi- 
trary rulers be increased to three, or four, or even to a majority 
of the whole people, can this possibly alter the fact that it is 
despotism still? Most certainlynot. “But must not the majority 
rule?” Certainly, rather than the minority; but it is in only cer- 
tain things it must rule—only to a certain extent. A democracy 
in its best sense does not mean simply a monarchy of the majority. 
And herein lies our peril, the most probable perversion of democ- 
racy. 

In the great economical struggle now going on the poor 
working-man can out-vote all the rest just as soon as he comes 
to act in concert with his fellows. And this combination, though 
slow, is certain. If we are going to settle down on the principles 
that majorities have unlimited rights, and enforce this principle 
still further, morally, by insisting that it is treasonable and immoral 
or irreligious to dispute these assumed rights, by what tenure 
then do we hold our property, our liberties, and even our lives? 
What becomes of all those fine things we have been repeating so 
long and often,and that we have felt so sure of, about “every 
man’s house being his castle,” “the sanctity of private property,” 
and about our inherent right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness?” Even if there is no immediate or remote danger, 
can we be satisfied with our mutual understanding that our tenure 
to these rights and liberties rests only upon the capricious will of 
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the majority? This does not even leave us the “sacred right of 
revolution.” 

No; this will not do at all. We must somehow come to the 
agreement, tacitly and professedly, that when majorities have by 
their laws secured to all men—not a few, or even a majority—but 
when they have secured to all men the full enjoyment of their 
natural rights, then their rule must stop, for beyond that is the 
dark province of despotism, or something worse. Not that major- 
ities intend this despotism, or to injure any; on the contrary, their 
motives are generally of the best; but because these same majori- 
ties have not understood the true functions and limits of 
government they sometimes unconciously perpetrate on the 
people the most plausible of despotisms. The “most plausible,” 
I say, and for that reason the most dangerous to civil liberty, 
and the most difficult to overthrow. I know it is felt, and I am 
glad to share in the feeling, that a majority of the people of this 
country have too much sense to impose any very great injustice 
on the people in the way of legislation, and that practically their 
rule will be tempered by wisdom and justice. But for all that is 
it not best for us to have a correct and definite understanding 
of this matter and, indeed, put our legislation on a scientific basis, 
where it really belongs? Besides, it is not all a question of sense, 
but of selfishness, unconscious though it may be. The inherent 
conception of self-interest which naturally belongs to human 
nature is a factor that must always be counted on to secure first 
of all its own welfare, and perhaps the welfare of others, but 
certainly afterwards. At any rate, if the idea ever becomes popu- 
larized that there is an easily-ascertained and a well-defined limit 
to the rule of majorities, the overstepping of these limits will have 
become practically impossible. 

If then, there are really such things as natural rights, to be 
forfeited only as a penalty for crime, these rights must be held 
sacred from legal interference. And these rights are easily and 
unmistakably determined. For all practical and popular pur- 
poses their definition as given in our Declaration of Independence 
is sufficient. That every one has a right to his life, so long as that 
life does not interfere with the lives of others, is a self-evident 
truth. Consequently, he has a right to dispose of that life—to so 
use it that it will best secure his own happiness—with the above 
proviso of course. Itis this which constitutes what we call per- 
sonal or civil liberty. And itis the individual himself, and not a 
majority of his fellow-citizens, who must be the judge as to what 
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constitutes his own happiness, and as to the means that wili best 
secure it. A majority, in other words the State, the Government, 
must of course decide as to what constitutes crime, and not per- 
mit that; but beyond this point it cannot justly go. . 

Philosophically and really a crime is any interference with the 
rights of others. That is all itis, and itis all that. Itis not an 
interference with, or a contradiction of the wishes or tastes or 
beliefs of others; but an interference of their rights. To illustrate: 
if a man buys a pint of whisky, takes it to his room and drinks 
it until he becomes drunken, having hired some one to take care 
of him, whose rights has he interfered with ?—what crime has he 
committed? His act maybe a vice it is true; but it is not a crime. 
But suppose while drunk he goes out on the street, becomes 
noisy, obstructs the sidewalk, and so on, then his private and 
personal vice has become a public crime, and he is justly pun- 
ished. Even then he is punished not for being drunk, but for 
being disorderly. Let the soberest man do the same thing and 
he would be likewise punished. It may be and is, as I have said, 
a vice for this manto become drunken, for a vice is an injury 
done to oneself alone; but inasmuch as it does not invade the 
rights of others it is notacrime. ‘But will not drunkenness 
become a crime when the Legislature declares it such?” In law, 
for a time, perhaps, yes; but in fact, no. The Legislature is incom- 
petent to make a crime out of that which naturally is not such. 
That theory is like those of certain financial jugglers who declare 
that anything is a dollar which the law says is a dollar. With all 
my faith in the wisdom, not to say the omnipotence of Legislatures, 
I yet feel that it is as impossible for them to transform a personal 
vice into a civil crime, as it is for them to transform apiece of 
paper into an actual dollar. Still, the Legislature must decide as 
to what constitutes crime, and the value of its legislation will . 
depend on the correctness of the decision. So far as it provides 
penalties for crimes, and lets vices alone, so far will it command 
the respect of practically all the people, and secure a more gen- 
eral obedience than would otherwise be the case. Once admit 
that the State has aright to punish vice as such—I mean those 
vices which are not crimes—we have then clothed it with the 
declared right to take from us every liberty we possess, whenever 
and so far as a majority may choose to attempt it. 

I know well enough that such a vice as drunkenness, as in the 
above illustration, while it does not directly interfere with the 
rights of others, does so indirectly and remotely. But the same 
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is true of all the vices. Indolence, improvidence, financial extrava- 
gance, bad habits of eating and living, erroneous theories of 
morals and religion, and an indefinite number of other things, all 
invade, more or less remotely, the rights of others, and if the 
paternal theory of government is our ideal we must legislate 
against these evils just as-far and as fast as we can. But the 
world’s legislative experience shows us that these evils or vices 
cannot be so well removed by statute law as by voluntary social 
forces. The church and the school, the family and the reforma- 
tory society or institution—these are better calculated than the 
Legislature to lift humanity out of these vices. If we impose these 
burdens on the State it will so tax its energy that the necessary 
and undisputed functions of the Government will be but feebly 
executed along with these extraneous ones. 

And so, if we want a strong government, we must relieve it of 
every duty save the few essential ones which it alone ought to 
perform. If we want a government that will conserve and augment 
the patriotism of the people, whose laws and institutions will be 
not only respected and obeyed, but conscientiously defended and 
enforced, we must not, with Russian impudence and imprudence, 
fret and exasperate the citizen with this irritating official surveil- 
lance. And most of all, if we want men, high-minded and honora- 
ble men, stalwart and full-grown, self-reliant and self-sufficient, 
we must put them on their own responsibility and resources, with 
the mutual understanding that they must “work out their own 
salvation,” so far as it is done at all. And especially must we see 
to it that they all possess that which of right belongs to them— 
the largest personal liberty consistent with public order. For no 
one can become a man, really a man, unless he is free. If he is 
restricted in his bodily actions, or in the free and full use of his 
faculties, hampered and hedged in here and there because a 
majority of his neighbors think it. best for him his intellectual 
and moral enterprise is balked, and his whole development, if not 
crushed, is at least hindered by this blighting curse of slavery, for 
it is nothing less than that. 

For my part, I feel that I ought to have the privilege of doing 
as I please, absolutely as I please, so long as I am not criminal. 
I feel that it is my right, which I can enjoy without detriment to 
the State. And so I will not be controlled if I can help it—I mean 
forcibly and arbitrarily controlled by law—so long as I do not 
interfere with others. I cannot help but feel that I am and must 
remain the sole and supreme possessor of myself, the absolute 
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custodian of my own personality, having the full right to use my 
person, my property and my faculties as I choose within the 
above-named limits. In other words, I want to enjoy my natural 
habitant and heritage of civil liberty—I want to be free; and not 
only that, but I want all others to enjoy this right along with 
myself, for we can all have it alike. I feel that these are my 
rights—not privileges, acquired or conferred, but rights with 
which I was born, and whenever the king, with his pretentions to 
“divine right,” or a dominant and perhaps selfish majority, with 


its extravagant claim to unlimited authority, attempts to rob me 
of these rights I will oppose it with all the strength I have. For 
it is not necessarily a virtue to be “a law-abiding citizen.” We 
must have such laws as the citizen can abide. When the Fugitive 
Slave Law was in force many really estimable people made it a 
virtue not to be law-abiding. Were I a citizen of such a country as 
Russia to-day I would not obey many of its laws if I could possi- 
bly help it. Feeling so myself, I presume most others feel the 
same way—that they “know their rights, and knowing dare main- 


tain them,” and those of others as well. 


Hence we see the practical impossibility of enforcing such 
paternal legislation upon even a considerable minority of our 
people. So far as it is done at all it is acomplished by the brute 
force of sheer compulsion, without any moral force of conviction 


whatever. And the results obtained by the enforcement of such 


laws are not worth the immense cost of enforcing them. The net 
gain, in the way of obedience, is not worth the outlay of force to 
secure it. Of course, among a stolid people, a sensuous people, 


who care more for mammon than manhood, such laws may be 
enforced, perhaps ought to be; but among a people like ours they 


are only the cause of legal strife and political alienation. 

It is not so much a question of expediency as of right and jus- 
tice. If we can only get legislation to halt in its thoughtless career 
something at least will be gained. As Mr. Lincoln once said, “No 
government can long exist half-slave and half-free,” so it may with 
equal truth be said that it cannot long, or at any rate prosper- 
ously, exist half-despotic and half-democratic. As our nation 
crystalizes into permanence it will be on one side or the other of 
the line that separates these two antagonistic systems. Not that 
any change should be radical or extreme, but in the right direc- 
tion, and always guided by that sagacity and prudence which are 
the essential elements of true statesmanship. Jay BELKNAP. 

TENN. 
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HEALTH NOTES.* 


I. 


CATARRH PHENOMENA. 


Tuere is a story of a New England blue-stocking who informed 
her friend that she had invented an ant-powder composed of the 
seven most powerful drugs known to modern pharmacy. 

“Why don’t you apply for a patent?” inquired her friend. “I 
would,” said the candid inventor, “if it were not for one circum- 
stance I forgot to mention: The powder spect: does not seem 
to hurt ants.” 

A similar objection might be urged waite modern catarrh 
remedies. They are mostly composed of unimpeachable and 


unpronouncable drugs. But they evidently fail to affect the 
microbes of pulmonary disorders. The precaution recommended 
for the prevention of “colds ” and influenzas have likewise proved 
so notoriously unsuccessful that the explanation can be found only 


in a radical mistake as the chief cause of lung affections. That 


popular fallacy is expressed in the very name of a “cold.” Accord- 
ing to the prevailing hypothesis catarrhs are due to the influence 
of a low temperature, especially to cold “draught” or sudden 


changes from warm to cold weather—a risk which the dupes of 


the far-spread delusion hope to prevent by the exclusion of the 
out-door atmosphere, by artificial heat, in-door life and air-tight 
windows. 

Approaching the problem from a purely inductive point of view, 
even non-scientific observers of common intelligence must be 


struck by the curious facts that in every country of the world lung 
diseases increase with the prevalence of in-door occupations, and 


* Correspondence on sanitary questions, addressed to ‘‘ Health Notes,” care of 
Brtrorp’s Monta ty, will be answered in these columns, which are intended to 
bring the Science of Health nearer to the people and intelligently interpret for 
them the great questions that are daily springing up in the domain of hygiene. 
Special attention will be given to hints and rules relating to the prevention of 
disease ‘by sanitary precautions, which form the true foundation of medical 
science. 
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in their more serious forms defy every remedy unless the patient 
should adopt an out-door mode of life under circumstances giving 
him the benefit of daily exercise in a cold, dry atmosphere. Pul- 
monary disorders are less frequent in pastoral North Scotland 
than in manufacturing South Scotland, less frequent in Nova 
Scotia than in Massachusetts, extremely prevalent in the factory 
districts of Italy and Southern France, but almost unknown among 
the nomadic hunting-tribes of British North America. If draughts, 
i. é., currents of cold air, had anything to do with the causes of 
lung-diseases, mountain regions, with their airy plateau and 
frosty highlands would be almost uninhabitable, yet the comparison 
of very accurate sanitary statistics proves that in Austria the 
lowest percentage of death from consumption is reported from the 
Tyrol in Prussia, from the hill districts of Silesia and Hesse Nassau, 
in Belgium from the Ardennes, in France from the three depart- 
ments of Jura, Ardéeche and Hautes Pyrenees. 

An equally suggestive fact is the success of the “highland 
cure” of pulmonary disorders. In the struggle with a life-endan- 
gering disease a patient is not apt to let prejudices stand in the 
way of remedial experiments recommended by a chance discovery, 
and experience thus fully establishes the fact that consumptives 
who cough their lungs away in stove-warmed hospitals and the 
sultry climate of the tropics will rapidly improve in the atmosphere 
of a frosty mountain-region—in the Austrian “Alps and the high- 
lands of the Adirondacks. 

We can no longer resist the conclusion that pulmonary affec- 
tions are caused, not by cold out-door air, but by impure in-door 
air, and that this malignity is increased by the influence of a high 
temperature. 

And that inference is fully supported by the phenomena of 
ordinary catarrhs. “Colds” occur in winter more frequently than 
in summer, simply because winter is par excellence the season of 
in-door life,and become epidemic in February much oftener than 
in December. Intense frosts, in fact, tend to expurgate the in-door 
atmosphere in spite of all precautions, but at the end of winter, 


when stove-heat is aided by the first thaws, the accumulated germs _ 


of lung diseases get a chance for development and contagious 
catarrhs spread from house to house, from school-room to school- 
room. 

Those spring-influenzas occur almost every year, especially in 
cities cursed with crowded tenements, where they often linger until 
the warmth of the summer nights forces the patients to open their 
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bed-room windows. Catarrhs are house-diseases, but unfortun- 
ately, can also be manufactured by proxy, and persons of sensitive 
lungs may have to expiate the sins of their air-dreading neighbors. 
Boys who have braved the rains and draughts of a highland camp 
with perfect impunity may import the contagion from an ill-venti- 
lated school-room filled with youngsters who have passed the, 
night in the microbe-saturated atmosphere of a tenement hovel; 
sanitarians who have taken every precaution to secure the abund- 
ant ventilation of their own homes may be victimized by the lung- 
poison of a crowded street-car or meeting-house. 

Physicians sometimes contract a virulent catarrh on professional 
visits to persons afflicted apparently only by a slight “cold in the 
head ”—a parodox explained by an ingenious experiment of the 
French physiologist Bernard. After securing two sparrows of 
nearly exactly the same size and appearance he placed one of them 
under the glass cupola of dn air-pump which was gradually put 
in operation until the air in the glass had been two-thirds 
exhausted. The bird showed signs of uneasiness, but kept on his 
legs and even made occasional attempts to escape from his uncom- 
fortable prison. After the lapse of half an hour the second 
sparrow was introduced, and almost at once died in convulsions, 
while his fellow-prisoner still hopped about and could be released 
alive (though visibly exhausted) after surviving the ordeal for 
nearly forty-five minutes. The difference of result was evidently 
due to the circumstance that the lungs of the first bird had time 
to adapt themselves gradually to the abnormal conditions. | 

For similar reasons a person confined in a gradually vitiated 
atmosphere may experience the effects less distressingly and cer- 
tainly less suddenly than a chance visitor accustomed to purer air. 
Experiences of that sort, by the way, have done much to confirm 
the infatuation of the cold superstition. A family inhabiting an 
ill-ventilated cabin may saturate the air with the gaseous refuse 
of their own lungs for weeks without experiencing worse effects 
than dull headaches and a feeling of pulmonary discomfort, until 
one of the boys bethinks himself of taking a hunting trip toa 
neighboring mountain-range. In the cool, bracing air of the 
highlands his breathing-apparatus opens all its safety-valves, 
drinking in the grateful element in full draughts to make the best 
of a long-desired chance; but the night being too frosty fora 
bivouac he returns home, and in that unprepared stale of his lungs 
enters the nauseous atmosphere of the domestic microbe-den. 
His sleep is anything but refreshing, buton awakening the next 
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morning, lung-sore and swollen-faced, he ascribes his trouble, not 
to its true cause, but to the cool breezes of the snow-capped 
highlands. If, moreover, he should have washed down his lunch 
with a drink of mountain-spring water the chain of circumstantial 
evidence is considered complete. “Went hunting in that thin 
goat, did he? and then tookacold drink after getting warm? 
caught a cold, of course.” That.settles it. 

Catarrh-microbes may linger in the atmosphere of stuffy sleep- 
ing-cars, and many travelers may have caught the contagion of a 
troublesome lung disease on the very train bearing them toa 
winter sanitarium of the farSouth. The cushions and dust-retain- 
ing carpets and curtains of a luxurious “sleeper” rather contri- 
bute to that result, and similiar circumstances may explain the 
strange notion that pulmonary complaints can be cured on a 
rough-and-ready sailing vessel more readily than on a comfortable 
steamer. In the same way a sanitary reformer accounts for a still 
stranger superstition rather prevalent in our Southern mountain 
States, the idea, namely, that a man is near the end of his tether 
when he gets rich enough to move into a new house of his own. 
The explanation is that parvenus who have passed their youth in a 
ill-chinked and consequently airy log-cabin will rarely survive 
their removal to an air-tight city residence. Shamye, the Circas- 
sian hero-chieftain, who had passed twenty-four years in the airiest 
highlands of Eastern Europe, was so distressed by the atmosphere 
of his rather comfortable quarters in a Russian garrison-town that 
he bribed the commander to let him sleep on the open platform of 
the guard-house when the suspicion of an intended escape was out 
of the question. His lung troubles then subsided, but on his visit 
to’ St. Petersburg, where the hospitable Czar lodged him at his 
own palace, he experienced a relapse and died when the Imperial 
physicians sent him to Mecca, instead of his native mountains. 

Catarrhs can be permanently avoided only by hermits and pos- 
sibly by people wealthy enough to travel in private carriages and 
transact their shopping business by proxy, but individuals of 
sanitary habits have at least the advantage of a better chance of 
speedy recovery. A “cold in the head,” according to a belief 
founded on the average result of experience, will run its course in 
three weeks, but under exceptional circumstances that period may 
be shortened to three days or prolonged to three months or even 
years. A “chronic catarrh” is simply a cold perpetuated by a 
permanent cause, and the prompt removal of that cause may often 
nip the mischief in the bud. 
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Under the expurgative influence of pure, cool air an incipient 
“cold” will frequently subside after a few days’ horseness, relieved 
by a light cough; the germs of the disorder have failed to secure 
an effective hold on the respiratory organs, and the lungs have rid 
themselves of catarrh-microbes, as the stomach under favorable 
circumstances will expel the germs of cholera morbus or typhoid 


fever. 


F. L. Oswarp, M.D. 
O. 


THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


I am afraid that Chicago’s “vaulting ambition hath o’erleaped 

its selle and fallen on ’tother side” in the matter of grand orches- 
tral music. 
- For more than half a century New Yorkers have been toiling 
and moiling to persuade themselves and the outside world sat 
they really admire and appreciate the great works of the music- 
masters, with but scant success if one may judge by the tone of 
cultivation met with in society, even of the best sort. 

True, classical and Wagnerian concerts are pretty fairly attended, 
in general, but the crowd comes for fad, fashion and hero-worship, 
not for music. 

The personal conditions of the conductor for the nonce are more 
considered than the music he makes. Society, true to its gregarious 
instinct, plays at “follow my leader.” 

The bell-wether leads the flock, the collie directs the bell-wether, 
and the shepherd orders the collie,and so they go marshaled and 
drilled. 

It is the same in everything. Fashion reigns supreme; we 
travel, as in a Pullman car, on fixed lines, and woe to him who is 


derailed. 


So, to come back to my subject, without further divagation, I 
fear that Chicago has, to use a homely but expressive phrase, “ Bit 
off more than she can chew.” What has been buta doubtful suc- 
cess, after fifty years of labor and pain in New York, can hardly be 
expected to bud, blossom and bear fruit in a day with the metrop- 
olis’ country cousins. And the enthusiasts among. those who 
have at heart the creating and fostering of a broad musical taste 
and not a narrow technical “cult” must be content to nourish 
the tender exotic with a shower of gold. 

Chicago has abducted Thomas, the shepherd who made us “to 
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lie down in green pastures, who led us beside the still waters” 
of music, who “almost persuaded us to be” musicans, but having 
got him, she must foster him, or New York will take him back— 
and send her—Seidl. 


I see that the irrepressible and adventurous Oscar Hammerstein is 
venturing on the troubled ocean of opera in the English vernacular. 

TI honor him for his pluck, respect him for his enterprise and 
sympathize with his inevitable disappointment. 

I, who write this have been through the mill and learned by 
sad experience that English opera is an impossibility. After years 
of struggle I had to acknowledge that there were no voices to be 
had for that laudable and patriotic purpose. 

No singer who has a voice fit for grand opera in the pure 
vowelled Italian tongue will consent to trammel the organ in the 
dipthongal fetters and sibilant sinuosites of our magnificent but 
unmelodious English. 

Carl Rosa did the best work in English opera, but he had the 
incomparable Parepa to sustain him, a singer who, if she had 
devoted herself to Italian opera would have gone down in the 
history of music along with Grisi, Malibran and Titiens, but “even 
he led a life of slavery and was only accepted as a provincial barn- 
stormer, who when he did adventure in the Metropolitan arena was 
forced to depend for patronage on the middle class of tradespeople 
and never dared to charge more than the ordinary price of admission 
to a dramatic entertainment, at which rate decent opera is simply 
an impossibility. 

And in Mr. Rosa’s long struggle what voices did he develop, 
besides that of his incomparable wife, who was great before he 
ever saw her? 

Mr. Barton McGuckin, tenor, and two or three mediocrities 
whose names live not in my memory nor in that of the public. 

Mr. D’Oyley Carte has tried the English opera experiment 
lately in London at a great loss. He was fain to be content with 
Mr. Ben Davis, a moderate tenor; but the best he could get; in fact 
there is not a single vocalist of real force to be had at any price. 

I wonder what Emma Eames would say to any manager who 
should attempt to ensnare her in English opera. 

True, Minnie Hauk condescended to it, but she did so in her 
decadence. 

No, there are no singers to be had, and without singers opera 
in whatsoever tongue it be given is naught. 
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It will not do to employ foreigners, for the reason that the 
English language is of such a cranky nature that no one not “to 
the manner born” can ever master the accent. An Italian or 
German striving at itis simply funny. There is no consistency or 
beauty in polyglot opera. 

Now anybody can pronounce Italian. The simple vowels and the 
steadfast consonants are within the reach of the stiffest tongues, 
but English—Oh! my! 

And then we know when our own tongue is murdered, but the 
mangling of Italian is “to us unknowe.” In fact I have heard a 
baritone sing the part of the king in ‘“‘Ernani ” whose whole vocab- 
ulary consisted of “O Sommo Carlo, Amore Tenore,” with which 
scant stock of Italian he contrived to do very well, and nobody in 
the audience was any the wiser. ; 

Fancy a fellow singing Count Arnheim in the “Bohemian Girl” 
who knew no English save “De ’art powed town,” “loaf,” and 
“Gottam.” It wouldn’t work; would it ? 

We had a dose of polyglot opera at the Academy in the American 
opera spurt, in which the only success was “Orpheus,” and that 
because there is only one important part in the opera, and an Amer- 
ican girl was found worthy to fill it, even the golden-voiced con- 
tralto Hastrieter, who quickly deserted the barren rock of English 
for the fruitful vale of Italian opera. 

If, however, Mr. Hammerstein will adventure on this troubled 
sea, there is one man who by reason of experience and talent is 
capable to take the helm, so that the vessel be not wrecked on the 
reefs of Teutonism or the shoals of ignorance. And that man is 
Anthony Reiff, who is a fine musician, an intelligent conductor 
and that rarest of things, one who can accompany and sustain the 
singer instead of fettering him as most of your players do. 

But let us suppose that all these difficulties have been sur- 
mounted, and that Mr. Hammerstein has succeeded in organizing 
a competent company of singers, a good conductor and a capable 
band. Still there is another obstacle more serious than these—a 
repertory. 

The present operas in English to which people will come, more 
or less, are: “The Bohemian girl,” “Maritana,” “Fra Diavolo,” 
“ Martha,” “ Faust”; which may be considered safe to draw full 
houses. Then come the “Rose of Castille,” the “Crown Dia- 
monds,” the “Daughter of the Regiment,” the “Lily of Killarney” 
and “Lurline”; which may or may not draw, and that is all. 

Carl Rosa paid large prices for new operas and got—failures from 
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Stanford, McKenzie and other builders of Wagnerian temples on 
foundations of sand, strivers after the unattainable. Apostles of a 
cult foreign to the Anglo-Saxon taste, which demands melody, 
and will not accept stones for bread, and as musicians now-a-days 
are moulded, not carved, struck in a die, not worked out by travail 
of brain, I do not see whence the fresh supply is to come. 

Then the really great operatic works of the masters are so 
clouded by the vile adaptations foisted on an unoffending public 
by shop-keeping publishers and German editors that they are 
ridiculous instead of sublime, inane instead of poetic. Compare 
the Italian and English text in Boosey’s editions, and-judge- 


Next to singers and scores come adaptations, and of these we 


have but three worthy the name. “Fra Diavolo,” “Der Freischitz” 
and “Cinderella,” the last two of which will not draw the public. 
The resuscitation of opera in English is a Herculean task, not 


only must the Augean stable be cleansed but it must be rebuilt 


and garnished. 
Where is the Alcides ? 
And yet it may be that he is found. 


Hammerstein is one of the titles of Thor, the Hercules and the 


Vulcan of the Norse Migir. Can Oscar be an Avatar, an incarnation 


of that doughty deity? If so, he has undertaken a thirteenth 
labor (unlucky number) that shall outweigh all the others. 


I was chatting the other day with a free-thoughted fellow who 
has the courage of his convictions, and the talk chanced upon the 
well-worn and ill-understood Shakspere-Bacon twaddle. Said my 
friend lightly but with intention: As for the cypher—that is all 
rot! “Great cry for little wool,” “Glorious Will” was a human 
phonograph! He absorbed what he heard from his boon com- 
panions, who were of the best and brightest, and when he got 
home to his lodgings he turned the crank and reproduced the 
wit and wisdom for his own use and benefit. 


That is the key, I fancy, to the mystery of the accumulation and 
giving forth of such a mass of knowledge and philosophy in the 
short space of twelve years of the busy life of an actor, manager 
and good fellow. 


How wonderfully Miss Lily Post (Mrs. Morton) has improved in 
voice, style and power. Decidedly she is the best vocalist that 
has been heard at the Casino for many a day, her upper Bb is 
a note of crystalline purity that dominates band and chorus, and 
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yet is sweet and pure. Her voice is equal as well, and the middle 


register is full and resonant, also she can act! What a favorite 
she would be if she were only single and had diamonds. 


What a tricksy, graceful, little fay is May Young as she trips and 
gambols through the glades of Sherwood Forest, in Tennyson’s 
delightful Idyl of the greenwood, her steps seem scarce to brush the 
down from the dandelion clocks that tell the time of Faery, nor 
to shake the diamond dew from the fox-glove and bluebell that 
decorates Queen Mab’s hall of audience. She does not dance, she 


floats. Well might she say with the dainty Ariel: 


‘‘ Where the bee sucks there suck I 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie.” 


The true beauty of music lies in the fact that all harmony is but 
association of melody, Without tune there is no music. Be the 


strain in one, two, three or four parts, each part must make of 
itself an air, and the art of counterpoint is to blend these airs 
together in an harmonious whole, making a concord of sweet 
sounds. 


In this lies the perfectness of the ancient Madrigal and its 
cousin the Glee. The concordance of melodies enrich the harmony 
until the ear and soul both are satisfied with sound. 

And, above all other musical forms, the Fugue fills all the 
requirements of this combination of delights. 


The subject, the counter-subject, the episode and the stretto are 
all, of necessity, tunes, but so imagined as to be capable, by deft 
management, of being sounded all together, without breaking the 
harmonic continuity and proportion, and this is absolutely the 
perfection and crown of music. 

Unhappily, our modern music makers have turned aside from 
the paths of pleasantness and peace and wandered into the wilder- 
ness of dissonance, where strange and loathly forms lurk by the 
wayside to gore and gash the unwary traveler. 

No longer do sweet soothing sounds fall gently into their 
appointed places by resolution of their elements, but harsh dis- 
; cords hiss and wrangle like serpents and “Chimeras dire,” having 
no home; so that what were once used as mere excitants and 
relishes, are now the body of the feast. 

Like the Persian Dheevs we live on poisons, as our forbears 
lived, like the Peris, on perfumes. 


BS 


Frep. Lysrer. 
New York. 
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OUR REPUBLICAN RIVAL. 


Tue Republican Magazine, Vol. 1., No. 1., has been incubated. 
Dumas, pere, or some other literary huckster, delivered himself 
of this piece of wisdom: “The most pathetic sight in this hop- 
scotchy world is Vol. 1., No.1.” To the looker-on, may be. To 
the promotor, never. Promotors of new schemes are not unlike 
Col. Ingersoll’s comparison of a preacher to a puff ball. The 
younger the puff ball the slicker and sweller it is. Age unfortu- 
nately corrugates puff balls, preachers and promoters. But 
wrinkles and wisdom are nearly allied. Dame Nature, being a 
frugal and discerning wench, distributes her gifts so cunningly 
that from infancy to old age all find excuse for living. The new 
“Infant Industry” possesses beauty if not wrinkles. Excellent 
contemporary, speaking in the light of experience, be not sorrowful, 
the corrugations will come in good time, provided you hold on 
long enough. And that reminds us of a story that the late Donn 
Piatt told with much pleasure, and which is apropos of magazine 
making. Donn would relate how he called on his friend, Brisben 
Walker of The Cosmopolitan, and how Mr. Walker expatiated on 
the beautiful sensation one had in establishing a magazine. 
Indeed, he thought the sensation was similar to holding a mad 
bull by the tail, of which you were afraid to let go, fearing the 
infuriated beast might turn around and gore you to death, and 
equally scared to hold on for the chances were many of having 
your brains knocked out. 

We hope the Colonel is so situated that he can appreciate his 
friend’s success—through holding on. Some cynical cuss, who 
has failed, may sneeringly say: “Small wonder a person holds 
on to the handles of an electric battery when the current is too 
powerful to permit of opening the hands.” 

Away with such a scoffer! 
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- To our mutton. The Republican Magazine, as we have intimated 

above, is beautiful. It will fill a “long-felt want” and has a sort of 

Fi, fo, fum, 

I smell the ‘‘ fat” 

Of a merchant-mon, 

From whom I'll ‘‘fry” 

The ‘‘ pork ” all dry, 

Fi, fo, fum, 
air. The cover is artistic and blue; not so blue as our own, but 
then, like the coloring of a meerschaum pipe, much can be accom- 
plished in four or five years. There’s no monopoly in blues. But 
tis its chaste and bemottoed design that commands admiration. 
For the benefit of our Democratic and Mugwump friends, who are 
not catholic enough to subscribe, as they should, for this expounder 
of protection and socialism, we print here a reduced reproduction 


STOPROMULCATE AND PERPETUATE REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES. S AYER 
Val. 1. JUNE, 1892. No. ARSAPARILLA 


of its cover in juxtaposition to a cut of a glaring imitation by a 
wiley patent-medicine man. Imitation is gross flattery, so says 
the copy-book headings, but for the imitator to appear /irst is 
rubbing oil—oil of vitriol—on the wounds. By what surreptitious 
or occult means the blood purifier man “got there first” must 
remain as much of an enigma as how Cruikshank stole Harper’s 
Magazine cover for Bentley’s. Since the advent of spirits, mahat- 
mas and things there appears a queer topsy-turviness in matters 
mundane. 
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For one thing we are grateful, the Sarsaparilla dispensor re- 
frained from copying the mottoes of our infant contemporary. 
Too true, there is an abstractness or vagueness to the mottoes 
of both that suggests plagiarism, but when we recall the 
fact that Darwin and Wallace were at work for years on the 
same subject—the origin of species—unknown, as it were, 
to each other, then why should we hesitate to credit these 
two great, though similar, artistic designs to unconscious cere- 
bration. Reasoning a priori we should guess, if driven thereto, 
that Senator Mat Quay furnished the design for the Republican 
Magazine, and the Honorable ex-Speaker Reed, Governor McKinley, 
The President or Chauncey Depew could have written the mottoes. 
The key-stone one is but one step from the sublime. Listen to it: 
“Protection to Labor and Industry.” How like and yet unlike 
the Healer’s: “Cures others, will cure you.” Gullibility! gulli- 
bility! how much, oh, how much you have paid for word diet. 
“Labor protected!” With such a key-stone it is not surprising 
that the designer omitted a foundation to the arch. Like the 
systems and doctrines this magazine upholds no more staple 
foundation than air and wind is needed. Therefore the design is 
providentially symbolic of the theories and doctrines of the 
G. O. P.—sans base, sans solidity, sans sense. 

Something could be said in criticism of the contents, but having 
only read the headings of the articles suffice to say, Betrorn’s in 
every number gives the truth on every subject touched by the 
new-comer, which we take it is the best of answers. 

We wish the publishers the same degree of monetary success in 
obverse ratio as we know their doctrines to be pernicious and 
false. 


THE RECIPROCITY HUMBUG, | 


Tue President is employed a large part of his time making treaties 
of reciprocity with the representatives of various foreign States. 
Many Republicans expect the reciprocity clauses of the McKinley 
Bill to secure for their party a new lease of life, and, incidentally, 
for the people unbounded prosperity; while large numbers of 
Democrats are not quite sure but that reciprocity is the thing, and 
that the Republicans have really been stealing a big and very 
important chunk of the Democratic thunder. 

Let us carefully examine it without any partizan bias. The 
President says to the rulers of certain nations: “If you will let 
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your people buy certain things from our people without compelling 
them to pay a tax for the privilege, then we will let up on our sub- 
jects, and not make them pay a fine when they buy things of you.” 

Of course our rulers don’t use just these words; if they did the 
people wouldn’t stay fooled; they use more misleading language. 

Now for a good many years we have had this same brand of 
reciprocity with the Sandwich Islands. How has, what we have 
had of it, worked? There are certain things that we have been 
getting from the people of the Sandwich Islands; none of them in 
very large quantities, for no products are raised there to any alarming 
extent. In exchange for these imports we have exported some of 
our own productions. 

Reciprocity between the people of two countries is supposed to be 
unrestricted trade between those peoples; though a treaty of reci- 
procity might be made that would only reduce duties to a certain 
extent and not establish free-trade at all; or such a treaty might 
increase duties or even prohibit all interchange of products entirely. 
But the sort of reciprocity we are now hearing so much about is 
supposed to be of the free-trade variety, or at least such as will 
reduce existing duties and therefore the cost of the imported 
things to the consumer. This is the kind we have had with the 
Sandwich Islanders. 

When you take off the top of a dam more water will flow over— 
just so, when you remove any of the restrictions that prevent 
people from swapping goods more goods will be swapped. 
Accordingly certain things are now sent from the United States to 
the Sandwich Islands in larger quantities than before. This is 
good. ‘It has increased the demand upon our industrial establish- 
ments and has been a benefit to all workers therein from the 
superintendent to the roustabout. 

Sugar has always been our principal import from the Sandwich 
Islands. Reciprocity says let Sandwich Island sugar come in free 
of tax. Sugar brought from any other part of the world is 
taxed the same as before. If all the sugar we need could be got 
from those Islands, naturally it would follow that sugar would be 
cheaper by somewhat more than the amount of the tax removed. 
But if only a small part of our needed sugar came from there the 
result would be that such importers as could control that trade, 
having no tax to pay, could make a very snug profit, for they 
could sell their sugar in the market for as much as other importers 
could get for sugar on which they had paid a tax; and it is this 
great mass of taxed sugar that fixes the price. 
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_ One Claus Spreckles controlled the importation of sugar from . 
the Sandwich Islands, got it into the country free of tax, sold it at 


the regular market price, made a nice little fortune of thirty or 
forty million of dollars, and small wonder he is very much in 
favor of that particular brand of reciprocity. But the people, who 
didn’t get their sugar any cheaper, and who had to pay more taxes on 
other things, because of this favoritism to Spreckles, where were 


they? Like the bashful boy at the Sunday-school picnic, they © 


got left.” 

Examine the beast carefully and you will find that Blaine’s 
reciprocity animal belongs to the same breed as this Sandwich 
Island fox. Such reciprocity is, in reality, what many protectionist 
orators have proudly termed it: “The twin brother of the protec- 
tive system.” Like the protective system, it is a plan to favor 
certain individuals and classes at the expense of the entire people. 
Who is to be benefited by allowing a certain few things to come 
into this country from Brazil free of tax, while the same things 
brought from any other part of the world are subjected to taxa- 
tion? Who, indeed, but the few who can control the importation 
of the untaxed article and sell it to the American consumer for 
just as much as if he had paid the tax? Like the protective sys- 
tem this reciprocity humbug has no thought for those who buy and 
use things—every man, woman and child in the country. 

Ex-Secretary Blaine is nothing if not shrewd. He could see far 
enough ahead to predict that by 1892 the protectionist supersti- 
tion would be used up. He knows as well as Barnum knew that the 
people like to be humbugged. He also felt sure that a good many 
manufacturers would refuse to be “fried” for the benefit of the 
Republican campaign fund. Other methods must be provided. 
Claus Spreckles was a good object lesson. More reciprocity would 
produce more millionaires of the Spreckles variety. Hence the 
reciprocity clauses which Mr. Blaine finally succeeded in forcing 


into the McKinley Bill. The bounty clauses serve a similar 


purpose, and produce another favored class whose “fat” can be 
“fried” for the benefit of the party of “ great moral ideas.” 

Can Mr. Blaine succeed in humbugging the people? For a 
while, maybe, but not for long. In the language of Lincoln, “He 
may fool all the people a little while, and some people all the while, 


but he can’t fool all the people all the while.” Never before has: 


there been so much honest, earnest thought among the masses of 
the people, and thought dispels superstition as sunlight drives 
away the fog. Thepeople are determined about the tariff question. 
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They are on the highway towards freedom, and there they propose 
to stay until they wipe out the last vestige of a system that builds 
up a favored class of millionaire monopolists, while it inevitably 
and necessarily reduces the meagre pay of common workers. The 
people have no use for a system of taxation, even when deprived 
of its protective features, that forces the poor farmer or laborer 
to contribute as much for the support of the national government 
as is taken from the wealthiest one of these monopolists. Yes, the 
people have set their faces in favor of re-establishing the natural 
right of man to exchange the product of his labor freely wherever 
he can find a brother man willing to exchange with him. Legal 
restrictions upon trade must be wiped away; they must be 
destroyed as were the rocks in the bottom of Hell Gate which 
obstructed peaceful traffic. And the people will begin this 


process of freeing trade, not by Blaine’s plan which will benefit 


a few at the expense of all, but by placing one thing after another 
on the free list until nothing but the free list remains. Here is 
the mission of a revived and regenerated democracy—to find any 
means of raising the necessary national revenue in a@ manner more 


_ just, more —— than by tariff taxation. 


WHY THE IRISH ARE DEMOCRATS. 


In the initial number of the Republican Magazine Jas. R. 
O’Beirne undertakes the herculean labor of attempting to show 
why Irishmen should be Republicans. 

It is as patent as that black is not white that Irishmen are Demo- 
crats and not Republicans. 

Mr. O’Beirne admits this, but he struggles through pages of 
words chiefly falsehoods, misrepresentations and bumptious 
assertions to elucidate his point. 

After slopping over in a page of rhetoric about Irishmen’s love . 
of liberty and freedom in such blarney as: “The Irish lark mount- 
ing to her morning song of the free, like the Irish heart, answers 
the fierce shriek of the unrestrained eaglet in the great anthem of 
freedom, to the God of Freedom in the land of the free.” God 
with a big “G.” Is it not fine. 

We say, after slopping over in this fashion, he resorts to false- 
hoods. The first one is: “A very plain and indisputable argument 
establishing this [that the Republican party stands for all that is 
good and glorious] is found in the fact that the late Southern 
Confederacy which waged a bloody, relentless, though brave war, did 
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it in defence of slavery, and made-up then, as it does to-day, the 
majority of the party opposed to Republicanism and to freedom.” 
This is the lie direct, number one. For more votes were cast for 
the Democratic party for Congressmen two years ago in the 
so called Northern States than for the Republican party. As Mr. 
_ O’Beirne should know, the Democratic party has a majority in 


the House of Representatives without calling on a single Southern 


State for a vote. Direct lie number two is, that the war was fought 


because of the negroes. Slavery was, as everybody should know, only 
seriously considered by Lincoln near the close of the war. It is 
history that he rebuked Frémont for issuing the declaration freeing 


slaves in Missouri and Col. Donn Piatt for a similar order in Mary- 
land. Lie number three is such a silly one that it is pitiable to 


see any man who considers himself in the least degree worthy of 
his neighbors’ respect resorting toit: That English gold and greed 


have been at the service of the Democratic party through its agent, 
the Cobden Club. We will give Mr. O’Beirne one hundred 


dollars for every dollar he can prove has been given to the Demo- 
cratic party by the Cobden Club or any English club. Not satis- 
fied at this barefaced falsehood he adds: “‘Nay, more, they have 


some of our journals which masquerade as part of the free press. 
They are bribed by English gold, but supported by unsuspecting 
American capital in advertisements and subscriptions.” Name one 
solitary newspaper, magazine, or periodical of any kind which was 
or is 80 subsidized’ or be considered by every honest man asa 
blathering blatherskite. He asserts that free-trade is a dodge of 
the Democrats to enrich the English at the expense of 
Americans. Such childish twaddle is contemptible. Are 
free-trade Republicans, like Judge Gresham, in league with 
England to destroy their country. Are Irishmen to be purchased 
like so many cattle? for weread: “They will find their true friends 
in the Republican party, just as Eagan did and thousands of 
other Irishmen.” Mr. O’Beirne’s idea of being an American citi- 
zen we must believe from this is simply for the money that is in it. 
To have a pullis the summum bonum of this Celt’s cult. Not so 
with sensible Irishmen. They want a government that makes a 
minimum of laws, that interferes the least in rights of individuals, 
that does not regulate commerce, that has no use for force bills. 
A government that can recognize that North America is not 
the world, that believes in home rule for the state, for the 
country and for the town. <A government that will fight to the 
death the monarchial tendencies of centralization now so beloved 
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of by Republicans. A government which rewards its citizens with 
justice instead of Eagans. One which makes laws that shall be 
just to all and not for “the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.” A government which insists on making its dollar, no matter 
of what material it is made, bring one hundred cents in 
any and all markets of the world. These are but a few of the 
things the Democratic party has been working for and are the 


reasons why Irishmen prefer being Democrats. Of course the 


Eagans and O’Beirnes who are Americans and Republicans because 
they are paid for it are not needed in the Democratic ranks. 
Irishmen are not such gulls as to be impressed with these flamboy- 


ant words, even if quoted from “The Declaration of Independence”: 


“That all men were born free and equal.” This is a meaningless, 
stale platitude, which was worked into the Declaration as a sop 
e to the unwashed. The reverse of it is true—all men were born 
e unequal and in bondage. 

Of course what the framers of the celebrated free and equal 


: | platitude meant was that all men were born free and equal under 


e the laws of the United States. It is so intended, but we regret to 
: say, such is far from being a fact, no matter how close it may 
‘ have been to it, in the days of our forefathers. The Republicans 


have made laws for a quarter of a century which we do not hesi- 
tate to say militate:in many instances against the poor in favor _ 
of the rich. The most iniquitous of these laws is the celebrated 
McKinley Bill. 

Some weightier and abler reasons than Mr. O’Beirne’s must be 
given before Irishmen will swerve from their allegiance to the 
Democratic party. 


THE RENOMINATION OF HARRISON. 


i Tue country was not surprised when the Minneapolis Conven- 
tion concluded that, after all, it could do no better than to nomi- 
nate Benjamin Harrison, now President of the United States, for 
re-election. In reality, it seemed to outsiders, men opposed to the 
Republican party, to be little less than folly to nominate anybody 
else than the President. With one or two exceptions, it has been 

- common to renominate men who have been elected President in 
their own right, when they themselves have sought such an honor. 

General Harrison’s administration, looked at from a Republican 
point of view, has been a good one. In fact, he has made almost 
the very best kind of a Republican President. In saying this, no 
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critic, whether friendly or hostile, can either assert or infer that in 
so doing he has made a really good administration. So far as such 
a thing is possible in a Repullican administration, Harrison's has 
been fairly free from scandal. He has nominated some very bad 
men to office; he has done some very small things; but this was 
the result not only of carrying out the policy of his party, but also 
of his own personal and political limitations. He is nota big man, 
and no elevation however great, no elevation however procured, 
could make him so. But he may be said to be an honest man in 
his own right, that is to say, of being’ an elder in the church and 
doing what he thinks is his duty, so far as his personal relations 
with his fellow-men go. It,can however be said of him, as of a 
great many of his fellow-partizans, that the moment they enter 
politics they fix a standard entirely different from that which moves 
them in their personal relations, so that whereas they would scorn 
to do a mean or a low thing on the personal side, they will consent 
to have almost anything done when it comes to political manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Harrison has known during all his political life that the 
Republicans have never carried his State except by the most fla- 
grant bribery and corruption. He knows also that he has been 
and is now the beneficiary of this. He can but realize that the 
two important places he has held during his political career, that 
’ of Senator and that of President, are the result of the bribery of 
voters in his own State. He may not have taken any part in this 
himself, he may not even have advised it, but he knows of it, and 
that he knows he has also been benefited by it is as certain as that 
he knows the tide will rise and fall to-morrow. 

He is a good deal more of a practical politician than he is 
accredited with being. Fora great many years he was the adviser 
generally, as well as confidentially, of the Republican committee 
of his State. In this way he did a great deal of effective political 
work, and was, as has been intimated, cognizant of a great many 
things that were bad from every point of view. He has continued 
this course as President just as he did while Senator. In 
both cases he has looked out for his own, whether in his family or 
in his party. His relatives have fared well, and some of them have 
turned out to be as consummate fools as were ever heard of or seen 
in politics. But no man can truthfully say that either as Senator 
or President Benjamin Harrison had anything like a large grasp 
on public questions. He has that faculty that belongs to the small 
lawyer of looking after the little things in a little way. He would 
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not miss a point in a cross-examination, however petty the case 
might be, and he would emphasize the same sort of thing if he was 
dealing with the ambassador of the greatest nation on the earth. 
He has the faculty of looking out for little advantages, and of 
taking them when opportunity offers. 

Not only has he shown these qualities as President, but it is by 
reason of them that he has been renominated. He has missed 
none of the little things. With the one exception that he has 
done very well in the appointment of judges, there is nothing that 
shows anything like a serious apprehension on his part of the great 
responsibilities and obligations that he has assumed. But from 
the very day that he was elected he began, with great persistence, 
to see to it that a renomination should be made as certain as 
possible. He made a great many of his appointments with this 
in view, and his appointees have known thoroughly just what was 
wanted, and have undertaken to carry out their part of the 
contract with as much persistence and intelligence as they could 
command. There were probably two or three hundred office- 
holders who were delegates and alternates in the Minneapolis 
Convention. In 1888, when Mr. Cleveland was renominated, not 
one office-holder occupied this relation to the convention. Back 
of the two or three hundred who were delegates this year were 
perhaps twenty-five thousand small office-holders who have been 
active, in season and out of season, in doing the work of 
the man from whom they had received favors. These men, too, 
have been under the direct command of the President. As has 
already been stated, he has kept in view, at all times, this renomi- 
nation, and as he cannot take a large view of the situation, he did 
not consult or trust the leaders of his party who had not had re- 
cognition from him. Aside from Chauncey M. Depew there is 
probably no man of position who has played a leading part in the 
work of renaming the President. That he has offended some of 
the bosses is to his credit, but even this came after he had done 
everything he could to command their favor and support. 

But, after all, President Harrison represents now, as he did in 
1888, the tendencies and ideas of a party that has become thor- 
oughiy Bourbonized. Never could it be said with so much truti 
that a party neither learns nor forgets, as it can be said of the 
Republican party in the National Convention assembled at Minne- 
sota. Its platform and its candidates both emphasize this. They 
fit together admirably; the party attaches itself to a medieval 
theory, and nominates upon the platform which re-emphasizes this 
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theory a candidate thoroughly in keeping with its recent condi- 
tions and history. 

That the people of the United States will consent to re-elect 
such a manscarcely seems possible, especially as he will have as 
his opponent the man who represents the opposite of all his per- 
sona) ideas and records, as well as the traditions and record of his 
party. Thatthere will be a good many disgruntled men because 
of the defeat of Blaine is almost certain. But that this will have 
any serious effect upon the fortunes of the successful candidate at 
the convention is very doubtful. Most of these men belong to the 
variety called practical politicians, and may fairly be depended 
upon to do their partin helping to maintain the power of their 
party. However much they may feel disappointed personally, they 
know that they have more to expect from a weak and unfriendly 
Republican President, with whom terms may be made, than with 
a strong, virile Democrat, from whom they can except nothing 
personally and who, as they know, will do everything in his power 
to defeat the purposes of their party. 


PASSING NOTES. 


“Mz too” Tom Reed. Never mind, you are young, big and 
humorous. Besides you can always write good magazine articles. 


“Blaine or bust.” “Busted, be gosh!” Now, please decently 
return It to its saracophagus in the Necropolis of back-number 
relics. 


Harrison and D. O. Mills is a strong ticket. Not having before 
. us the official reports, the name of the tail may not be spelled 
correctly. 


The Kansas-Corn-fed-Cat-Irridescent-Decalogue-Dreamer’s ad- 
vice, “Put on the tail some fellow like Phelps who can work Wall 
street,” bore fruit in Minneapolis. 


By the exuberancy of his own verbosity, superinduced by an 
attack of cephalic tumefaction, suddenly contracted at Minnea- 
polis, June 9th, 1882, the political body of the some-time Napo- 
leonic statesman, William McKinley, Jr., was unrecognizably 
mangled. 
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Most of the really great discoveries that have revolutionized the 
world have come unheralded, while the fads and fancies of inven- 
tion have been proclaimed with sounding of trumpet and shedding 
of ink. 

But the root of the matter remains fast, while the “fuss and 
feathers ” are driven down the wind into the unknown. 

Prof. Koch announced, with a loud fanfare, that he had van- 
quished the dread Demon Tuberculosis, but folks die of con- 
sumption every day, and the demon still pursues them. 

Jenner of old and Pasteur in the present proclaimed from the 
housetops that disease could be made to destroy itself, but people 
fall by small-pox and other virulent ills in thousands notwith- 
standing, whereas new diseases have been evolved by the very 
methods used to cure the old ones. 

Who hears of Koch now? Has not the new school of medicine 
denounced inoculations of virulent matter as a barbarism worthy 
only of the practice of the dosers, bleeders, cuppers and blisterers 
of our forefathers? 

The Allopathists age jostled by the Homeopathists, and the 
drugging is reduced from bushels to globules, and yet people get 
well or die as of yore, according to nature’s law. 

Medicine men are now fascinated by the “Germ Theory,” and 
indeed there is much reason in that cult, only they,take hold of 
it by the wrong end. 

Bacteria are not the cause of disease but the effect, they breed 
in morbific tissue as mites do in cheese—they intensify, but do 
not produce, and so the slaying of these infinitesimals will not cure 
the disease any more than the destruction of the cheese mites will 
restore the original freshness of the Stilton or Double Gloucester. 

But there is an element that attacks the cause of these microbes, 
which cause is simply the lack of vitality, and the element that 
will destroy that cause will also destroy the effect, yet that 
element has been ignored by the medicine men, although well 
known to exist and to be all-powerful to save. 

That element is Ozone, which long resisted separation from its 
envelope of oxygen, and therefore was attainable only in the 
shape of sea breezes and mountain air. 

But a modest man now tells us, with no flourish of trumpets, 
but simply and truthfully, that the riddle is solved, and the Ozone 
set free, to be breathed at will. And truly it is “the breath of life.” 

The chemist Helmer has succeeded in liberating it, and now this 
“soul of the air” is at our call, even as is its sister spirit 
electricity, to do us service. 

Being taken into the blood through the lungs it vivifies and 
invigorates the body, it consumes all morbific tissue, leaving the 
healthy untouched, and disease fades before its power as mist 
dissolves before the sun. 

It is the breath of the pine-clad hills and the freshening ocean 
brought to our firesides, “with healing on its wings,” and disease 
and drugs both vanish at its coming. 
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MERCANTILE NOTES. 


‘DONT TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY” 


is the name of a little book that tells all about Norosac, the only 
guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every form. This book 
is mailed free. Contains many testimonial letters reporting cures 
in ten days and a gain of as many pounds. Norosac costs but a 
trifle, and the man who wants to quit and can’t had better write for 
the book to-day. Address Sterling Remedy Co., Box 511, Indiana 
Mineral Springs, Ind. 


THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Send fifty cents to Bond & Co., 576 Rookery, Chicago, and you 
will receive, post-paid, a four hundred page advance Guide to the 
Exposition, with elegant engravings of the grounds and buildings, 
portraits of its leading spirits, and a map of the city of Chicago; 
all of the rules governing the exposition and exhibitors, and all 
information which can be given out in advance of its opening. 
Also, other engravings and printed information will be sent you 
as published. It will be a very valuable book and every person 
should secure # copy. 


THE ODELL TYPE-WRITER. 


Tue display advertisement of the Odell Type-writer will be found 
in one of the adjoining pages. We particularly call the atten- 
tion of our readers to this machine, which has taken a prominent 
place in the business offices of this country and is rapidly replac- 
ing the old expensive machines. This machine is guaranteed to 
do perfect work, and its speed is equal to that of any other 
machine on the market. It has an attachment unknown in connec- 
tion with any other type-writer, namely, a check perforator, that 
for use in. any business office or bank is worth as much as the price 
of the whole machine. 


TO LADIES ONLY. 
Wovutp you be both youthful and beautiful ?—use Dr. T. Felix 


Gouraud’s Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier. It elicites a. 


clear, transparent complexion, free from tan, sunburn, freckles 
or moth patches—purifying and beautifying the skin at the same 
time, and so closely imitating nature as, to defy detection, when 
properly applied. It has the highest medical testimony, as 
well as of professional celebrities, and on its merits has become one 
of the largest and a popular specialty in the trade, as well as in 
the homes of the elite in both Europe and America. Itis the oldest 
preparation on the market—of over forty years’ standing. 

The wish to be beautiful is predominant in every woman, and 
none can say she does not care whether she is beautiful or not—if 
only just to please her friend,lover or husband. It puts back age, 
‘in appearance, at least ten years by its wonderful results. 
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GETTING RATTLED. 


Reaper, do you ever get rattled? Do you ever forget to remem- 
ber because it takes you all your time remembering to forget ? 

Swift tells us in “ Gulliver’s Travels” of certain people who were 
so absorbed in their mathematical calculations that they needed 
a “Flapper,” which was a young person with a long rod in his 
hand on which was tied a small paper bag with a few beans in it, 
and who struck the mathematicians on the ear when he wished 
them to listen to any one and on the mouth when he wished them 
to speak. We have considered the practicability of such an office 
assistant, but as a “Flapper ” is likely to become absorbed in some- 
thing himself and forget to flap, we gave it up and fell into 
moody despair until our attention was called to “Smith’s Office 
Tickler, or Daily Reminder,” manufactured by Smith’s Office Tick- 
ler Co., Racine, Wis., which flaps and never forgets to flap. If 
you want something to relieve your mind of the annoying distress 
of the innumerable multitude of details that come up in the office 
man’s routine, get the Tickler and place it on your desk, and if 
you don’t rise up and call us blessed for this advice we are willing 
to suffer the consequences. ‘ 


A LOW PRICED TYPE-WRITER. 


Tue Hall type-writing machine is not a recent invention, hav- 
ing been before the public for more than ten years. Its special 
merits may briefly be condensed in the following statements: Its 
extreme simplicity, being composed of less than one-tenth of the 
number of pieces contained in the majority of the key-board 
machines; its portability: it occupies a space of. only 14x7}x3 © 
inches, and weighs, when inclosed in its case of walnut, only about 
74 pounds; ease of operation: the Hall machine is perhaps the 
easiest of all the high-class machines to learn, as the writer can 
confirm from personal experience. 

It has but one key, it is therefore impossible to strike but one 
letter at a time, and there is no liability to derangement of the 
type by the bending or twisting of the levers or links, since those 
complicated devices common to all the type-bar machines are 
absent in the Hall. The printing lies before the operator in the 
same position as when writing with the pen. The spaces between 
words are made by touching a “spacer” with the little finger 
without letting go of the pointer or key. Writing is done by quick 
strokes of the conical pointer held between the thumb and two 
fingers. This pointer centres itself instantly in the holes of an 
index plate, which correspond to the arrangement of characters on 
a type plate. This piate is moved to its place, with no appreciable 
friction, by means of a universal joint working beneath the car- 
riage, and is — directly on the paper through an opening in 
the bottom plate, which is just large enough to admit one letter at 
— See advertisement for particulars and address of manu- 

acturers. 
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THE LOVELL DIAMOND SAFETY. 


Tue advent of the bicycle has worked and is working a revolution 
in the out-door recreation world. This fact is patent to the most 
unobserving. That American capital and American enterprise are 


not slow in appreciating the possibilities ahead for this wonderful 
product of the nineteenth century is a fact also patent to those 


who observe at all. One of the most noteworthy of recent additions 
to the bicycle mauufacturing industry, and when we say recent 
additions we mean worthy and valuable additions, is the John P. 


Lovell Arms Company, of Boston. 

The following from the published intention of the John P. 
Lovell Arms Company to do as they have done is interesting and 
instructive reading: 

High-grade bicycles are made of the best materials, and ¢ost 
from $135 up. Low grades are made of cheaper material and will 
not render the service or comfort of the high grade. It is a well- 
known fact that the profits on a high-grade bicycle at $135 are 


verylarge. The Lovell Diamond of to-day, known in every bicycle 


centre of America as a superb grade machine, is made up of the 
best material, with every modern improvement, and rivalling in 
popularity the machines selling for almost double the price. That 
the Lovell Diamond can be sold for $85 has been a puzzle for 
many, but this is explained by the enormous demand for it. 

The frame is of the diamond pattern, made of the best English 
steel tubing, Brown’s patent adjustable ball bearings are supplied 
to all running parts and refitted to both wheels, crank-shaft, 
pedals and ted. The frame joints are braized, forks of steel 
tubing, sprocket wheels, cranks and other solid parts of our own 
drop-steel forgings. The wheels are 30 inches, front and rear, 
spokes of No. 11 steel wire, and of the direct pattern, and hubs are 
of drop-steel forgings. Para rubber tires are supplied to the 
wheels and warranted. The brake is of a direct plunger pat- 
tern, chain of the Abington pattern, which will not stretch, and the 
adjustment is simple and perfect. The steering head is ball bear- 
ing, and of the latest pattern, being made extra long to make the 
wheel run steadier. The saddle is of the supension pattern, and is 
the simplest and most comfortable riding of any known. The 
Lovell Diamond is finished in three coats of black enamel, and 
handsomely nickel trimmed. It weighs 43 pounds, has a gear 54 
or 57 inches, and is supplied with a tool bag, B. & S. wrench ana 
oil can. . Price, $85. 

The Lovell Diamond No. 2 is the same as No. 1 with the substitu- 
tion of 1} inch and 1} inch cushion, Para rubber tire. Price, $95. 

The Lovell Diamond No. 3 is a superb machine, fitted with the 
best pneumatic tires known, the Tillinghast. The wheels front are 
30 inches, with 13-inch pneumatic, and rear 28 inches, with 2-inch 
pneumatic, gear either 57 or 60 inches. Price, $115. 

The Lovell Diamond is built for comfort, and the 1892 machine is 
a thing of beauty. . Its outlines are graceful, yet typical of strength, 
having speed written over them. Such is the Lovell Diamond. 
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